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The Light Machine Gun—Where 


Does It Belong? 


By Major THosurn K. Brown, CAVALRY 


HIS question has been raised in connection with 
studies concerning the reorganization of the cavalry. 
Judging from articles recently published in THE 
Cavatry JourRNAL and from the expressed opinions of 
cavalry officers, there appear to be two distinct schools 
of thought on the subject. One favors including the light 
machine gun as an organic part of the rifle squad; the ieher 
favors grouping the light machine guns in a machine gun 
platoon of the troop or a machine gun troop of the squad- 
ron. At first glance this matter of organization appears 
to be of little moment, yet a more thorough study of the 
subject discloses the fact that vital considerations of doc- 
trine are involved. 
The solution to the problem may be obtained on a 
basis of the tactical employment of the weapon. Its tacti- 


cal employment in turn 1s controlled by its characteristics. ” 
P y 


For the purpose of this discussion the characteristics of 
the light machine gun may be summarized by comparing 
them to the .30 caliber water-cooled gun and to the ma- 
chine rifle, which. it displaced. In the first place it is 
lighter than the water-cooled gun, but heavier than the 
machine rifle. This factor of weight and bulk is important 
because it enables this light gun to be carried forward 
with less difficulty than the water-cooled gun can be simi- 
larly employed. But, on the other hand, it is much more 
unwieldy than the machine rifle and cannot be pushed 
forward with the assault waves with the facility of the 
lighter weapon. Like the water-cooled gun the light ma- 
chine gun isa crew-operated weapon; unlike the machine 
rifle it is not a one-man weapon. As to sustained fire, 
effective range, overhead fire, and accuracy the light gun 
suffers in comparing it to the water-cooled gun, but in 
all these respects it is superior to the machine rifle. 


From these comparative characteristics we may conclude 
that the light machine gun may be employed with greater 
difficulty to accompany the assault waves in che dis- 
mounted attack than the machine rifle, but with superior 
fire effect. Also, we may conclude that the light machine 
gun may be employed by battery from a flank or gap in 
the line in support of an attack similar to the employment 
of the water-cooled gun, but with less efficiency because 
of its reduced effective range, length of sustained fire, 
and accuracy. 

It follows, therefore, that the light machine gun will 
be employed as a close supporting weapon rather than as 
an accompanying weapon in the dismounted attack. In 
situations which present favorable terrain, this gun may 
be employed with the assault waves just as the machine 
rifle was used. However, we cannot assume that this gun 
will be habitually employed with the assault waves in 
the dismounted attack. In the mounted attack, of course, 


The light machine gun will 
be employed as a close sup- 
porting weapon rather than 
as an accompanying weapon 


the guns must be employed by battery in close support 
of the assault waves or carried forward in pack for con- 
solidation purposes. In this case the guns so carried for- 
ward are not employed strictly in support of the attack. 

Let us consider more fully the employment of the light 
machine gun in the mounted attack. And may I pa 
parenthetically that the advent of the combat car has in- 
creased the necessity for the mounted attack. 

In addition to surprise, favorable terrain and rapidity 
of movement, certain factors are essential to a successful 
mounted attack. There must be a powerful supporting 
fire, particularly by machine guns, a formation in depth 
of successive waves with each wave deployed so as to 
avoid any tendency to bunch, an assured use of the pistol 
by each individual soldier of these waves, and a flexibility 
of formation favoring maneuver and mobility. 

Assume the machine gun as a part of each rifle squad 
and observe the effect on these factors as applied to a 
squadron (war strength) making a mounted attack. In 
the first place, sixteen light isochiutll guns are carried for- 
ward in pack. This employment seriously defeats the idea 
of a powerful supporting fire (a machine gun in pack 
might as well be off the battlefield). In rear of each 
platoon wave there is a wave made up of groups of two 
horses and a rider absolutely useless, highly vulnerable 
to the hostile fire. The components of these machine gun 
pack waves are incapable of any individual combat. This 
element in the attacking wave further restricts the flexi- 
bility and sianeeversbilicy of individual platoons. In other 
words, any element in the attacking waves that cannot 
maneuver freely and contribute to the effectiveness of the 
action had better not be included. This statement may be 
questioned on the grounds that pack horses are equally 
mobile as other cavalry horses. In rates and gaits they 
are, but, in the crisis of individual combat that occurs in 
overriding a hostile position or in the mélée that exists 
on impact, these pack animals and. their drivers are ex- 
ceedingly cumbersome and helpless. 

If the light machine guns are needed to consolidate the 
captured position, they can follow as the last wave of the 
squadron, or be echeloned forward from their firing posi- 
tion when their fire is masked. 

To apply the proposition to a concrete case: two squad- 
rons, Blue and Red, form the maneuvering forces respec- 
tively of two small hostile forces. Blue is organized with 
its light machine guns in a separate troop of the squadron; 
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Red is organized with a like number of light machine 
guns, but with one machine gun assigned to each rifle 
squad. Each squadron is moving to an attack position on 
the same flank, and suddenly their covering forces make 
contact. Each squadron initiates a hastily prepared action. 
Blue places the machine gun troop in a firing position 
and opens fire on the Red squadron, while the Blue troops 
meh a mounted attack. Red launches its attack about 
the same time, but its machine guns are not and can not 
be assembled and placed in firing position to support the 
attack because of the time element vital to the situation. 
Which squadron has the decided initial advantage? 
Answer: Blue. 

Again, suppose the time element is such that Red can 
assemble the machine guns of one troop, or possibly both 
troops, and get them in position. Remember that Blue 
has its machine guns organized as a troop in the squadron 
and has trained in occupying positions and firing as a 
unit. Red has had no such training because of its type of 
organization and theory of machine gun training—each 
gun a distinct element of the rifle squad. Which machine 
gun unit should be able to render the most effective fire 
support? Answer: Blue. 

Again, let us assume the same two squadrons as part 
of larger forces making a mounted attack, either against 


a mounted force or against a position. The Blue squadron. 


will maneuver and advance to the attack with rifle troops 
abreast or echeloned, let us say, each troop in column of 
platoons. Blue will then have four (war strength) waves 
in each troop, every man of these waves free to use his 
pistol and ride to the attack. The Red squadron in like 
formation of troops will have alternate waves of pistol men 
and machine gun crews, the latter being absolutely help- 
less and ineffective while the guns are in pack. Which 
squadron has the greater flexibility and cohesion? Answer: 


Blue. 


A reasonable conclusion from this analysis is that to 
place the machine guns in the rifle squads will materially 
reduce the effectiveness of mounted action. 

Consider next our Blue squadron on a reconnaissance 
mission. Blue sends out its patrols, most of which are 
squads—a few may be platoons. Blue has trained with 
the idea in mind that its patrols must act mounted and 
that by so acting they will retain the initiative and have 
a decided advantage over its opponent who dismounts. 
A Blue patrol suddenly encounters a Red patrol, and Blue 
immediately attacks mounted, and, let us say, Red does 
likewise. Is Red’s machine gun an advantage to him or 
a disadvantage? Decidedly no advantage. Again, sup- 
pose that the Red corporal, having been in one encounter 
against the mobile Blues, decides on his next encounter 
to attempt to get his machine gun into a firing position. 
The Red corporal so directs and leads the remainder of 
his squad in a mounted attack against Blue. The attack 
takes place, a mélée ensues, and the Red corporal wonders 
why his machine gun did not open fire. The gunner had 
enough presence of mind to realize that by the time he 
got into position he could not fire without firing into his 
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own comrades. The next time the Red corporal was sent 
out, he probably requested his captain to keep the machine 
gun with the troop, where it might well have been all the 
time. Now, if the Red patrol had been a part of a sta- 
tionary screen and had been posted at some point, say a 
road crossing, his machine gun would have been of great 
advantage. But Blue acting under the same mission would 
have had a machine gun crew attached to his squad, and 
the mere fact that the Blue corporal had not “eaten and 
slept’? with this machine gun crew would make no dif- 
ference, because he had trained with it. 

I am forced again to the conclusion that the machine gun 
as an organic part of the rifle squad offers serious disad- 
vantages to any type of mounted action. 

From a standpoint of training the matter of organiza- 
tion assumes importance. If my conclusions are sound 
that the light machine gun will find employment as an 
accompanying gun and also as a supporting gun both in 
mounted and dismounted action, then the machine gun 
crews should be trained as a unit by the officer responsible 
for the technical and tactical training necessary for their 
all-round employment. During the World War the British 
carried this principle to the point where all their machine 
gun units were formed into a separate corps to insure a 
thorough and standardized training. We went too fat 
possibly with this idea when we had the machine gun 
squadron as a unit of the cavalry brigade. To go to the 
other extreme is just as bad. 

With the machine guns as an organic part of the rifle 
squad, training of individual gun crews may be satisfactory 
for their rdle with the rifle squad, but training for their 
role as supporting weapons will be lost. Much will 
depend upon the troop commander, of course, but be 
assured that the cavalry troop under the proposed reorgan- 
ization would be essentially either a machine gun troop 
or a rifle troop. 

With our present small troops and with the excessive 
overhead and special duty roster in most of our regiments, 
the entire available personnel for drill and training will 
be just about sufficient to man the machine guns. The 
troop, then, would be simply a machine gun troop, or 
else the machine guns would not be turned out at all. 
Of course, this matter of peace time training really has 
little significance in consideration of a war strength organ- 
ization, yet it does have significance from the standpoint 
of our ever-present problem of peace time training. 

The proposition simmers down to the conclusion that 
machine guns organically a part of the rifle squads would 
be a positive detriment to cavalry in mounted action and 
only occasionally advantageous in dismounted action. 

The squadron is the tactical unit of cavalry and, thete- 
fore, should be composed of homogeneous rifle units and 
a machine gun unit. It should be the responsibility of the 
squadron to run this team. The tactical employment of the 
machine guns of the squadron should not be placed under 
the control of troop commanders. If the situation dictates 
the employment of the machine guns with the assault 
waves in a dismounted attack, the attachment of machine 
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gun crews to the rifle squads or platoons can be made. 
No difficulty has arisen with this attachment within the 
troop, and I cannot visualize any difficulty from such 
attachment within the squadron. The statement that 
has been made in THE CavaLry JourNAL that the ma- 
chine gun crew and the riflemen must eat, sleep, and 
train together under one leader is meaningless, except as 
to training, and that training can be accomplished effec- 
tively eg efficiently under the direction of the squadron 
commander. 

The idea back of the proposal to place the machine guns 


in the rifle squads is restricted and extremely narrow. It 
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visualizes the habitual use of these guns as accompanying 
weapons with the assault units in the dismounted attack, 
and further that the dismounted attack is the habitual 
form of attack by cavalry. Admitting both of these 
premises, I believe the old machine rifle will do the job 
far better than the light machine gun. However, I be- 
lieve that the machine gun is more useful and more ef- 
ficient in the long run, but let us consider fully its char- 
acteristics and capabilities and place it in our organization 
where it can be most profitably employed—decidedly not 
in the rifle squad, as a compromise probably in the troop, 
most advantageously in the squadron. 


A Justification of Cavalry 


By LiEUTENANT CoLoneL BERNARD LENTz, INFANTRY 


\ S an infantryman, I shall undertake a justification of 


cavalry and I shall attempt to substantiate my 

thesis without further mention of General Allenby 
and his, by no means unhonored and unsung, World 
War cavalry operations in Palestine. As a veteran suitor 
of the “Queen of Battles,” I am impelled to deliver a 
panegyric on the corps d’élite in ages past because, de- 
spite the protestations of my booted-and-spurred friends, 
I am still unconvinced that there does not exist an in- 
feriority cavalry complex engendered largely by the inter- 
feriority complex of the prophetical “mechanicalization- 
ists.” 

Before proceeding to give some “facts beating on the 
subject,” I might say, parenthetically, that during my 
rather einctalee research for material I learned a lot about 
cavalry that I didn’t know before, and I have become 
convinced that nothing can be of more educational value 
to an officer of one arm than study incident to writing 
about another arm. It not only takes one out of the class 
of persons that Charles Dickens had in mind when he 
said, “the man who knows only one subject is next tire- 
some to the man who knows no subject,” but it also 
breeds tolerance for the ideas of others, which should be 
considered an indispensable attribute of a truly educated 
man. 

The earliest decisive battle of the world recorded by 
Creasy was Marathon, 490 B.C. The Persians had em- 
barked for the plains of Marathon one hundred thousand 
strong, while the Athenians who awaited their arrival 
numbered but eleven thousand. The Persians had cav- 
alry in abundance while the Athenians had none. The 
former lost and the latter scored a great victory. 

On the failure of the cavalry in this battle, Creasy says: 
“In truth the cavalry’s inaction is intelligible. The 
Persian horse-soldier, on the alarm being given, had to 
take the shackles off his horse, to strap the saddle on, and 
bridle him, besides equipping himself. And when each 
individual horseman was ready the line had to be formed.” 
The defeat of the Persians, according to this author, was 


Let us encourage mounted 
sports to perpetuate the im- 
petuous spirit with which 
Cavalry has uniformly won 
battles. 


due to the genius of Miltiades who deviated from the 
commonplace tactics of his countrymen which prescribed 
that the advance into battle would be made slowly and 
steadily in a uniform phalanx of about eight spears deep. 
Instead of using the sure-fire book recipe, as expected by 
the Persians, Miltiades weakened: his center, extended 
his lines, strengthened his wings and brought his men 
on ata run. Against such violations of accepted doctrine 
by the Athenian leader the Persians, least of all their 
cavalry, never had a chance. 

In dwelling upon this battle somewhat in detail I have 
had several thoughts in mind. First of all, I wanted to 
select an ancient point of historical departure in order that 
I might not run short of material for my article. Second, 
cavalry that is not used when opportunity presents itself 
amounts to the same thing as having no « cavalry. Third, 
history proves conclusively that leaders who win battles 
not only have brains but they use them. Miltiades at 
Marathon exemplifies this as did Hannibal at Cannae, 
Africanus at Zama, Casar at Pharsalus, Marlborough 
at Blenheim, or Napoleon at Austerlitz. This applies 
especially to cavalry leaders past, present and future, for 
has it not been said that “‘there is nothing rarer than a 
perfect | General of Cavalry?” Fourth, I have a hunch— 
but it is only a hunch—for I possess no documentary 
evidence—that tor quite some years after the battle of 
Marathon there were those military wiseacres who pro- 
nounced the cavalry obsolete. 

We now take a long jump to Arbela, 331 B.C., that 
decisive battle in which Alexander the Great defeated 
King Darius. This battle suits our purpose very well, for 
the idea behind modetn mechanization was given a rather 
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thorough try-out. In Ulrich Wilcken’s “Alexander the 
Great” we read: “Darius some years after his first defeat 
by Alexander, had greatly increased his army and set 
great store by his two hundred scythed cars (with scythes 
on the wheels and long spears at the tip of the pole) 
which like modern tanks were to spread death and de- 
strucuion in the enemy’s lines.” But the scythed chari- 
ots proved ineffectual because of the skill with which the 
soldiers of Alexander attacked and evaded them. Chari- 
ots had been employed with success in earlier times. The 
mechanization idea was sound (it Still is sound) “‘in 
principle,” but it didn’t work on this occasion because 
the Persians were opposed by a leader who had a brain 
and used it. 

There was present considerable cavalry on both sides, 
but Alexander's horsemen, by their superior discipline 
and by acting in squadrons that supported each other in- 
stead of fighting i in a confused mass like the barbarians, 
broke their adversaries and drove them off the field. The 
Macedonian cavalry must have been good, for on his 
pursuit of the defeated Darius, Alexander the Great, 
after eleven days of constant marching, reached his goal 
with only sixty horsemen left out of his original six 
thousand. 

I feel sure, though again I have no documentary evi- 
dence, that after Arbela, there was placed on foot no 
movement to do away with the cavalry and substituting 
therefor the scythed chariot. 

I must digress just a moment to mention a book en- 
titled “A History of Cavalry” by Colonel G. T. Denison, 
late commanding the Governor-General’s Body Guard, 
Canada. This volume has been my principal source-book. 
I have read it with such great profit and pleasure that I 
cannot refrain from suggesting that it would be a wonder- 
ful thing for every second lieutenant of cavalry to read 
and study this treatise. Furthermore, the perusal of sim- 
ilar volumes on other arms of the service might well be 
undertaken by lieutenants of said other arms. In this 
manner our young officers would acquire a broad back- 
ground of knowledge in their chosen field that would 
stand them in good stead charemghour their careers. 

“To Frederick the Great,”’ says Denison, “‘is reserved 
the credit of restoring to cavalry its value and reputation 
after two thousand years of vicissitudes and fluctuations.” 

We should pause for a while in our scanning of the 
pages of history to determine what made Frederick the 
Great’s cavalry so formidable. But before doing so, should 
I not suggest the thought that there must (ane been 
sundry epochs during these two thousand years when, 
“to be or not to be,” as applied to the cavalry, was under 
advisement? 

At this stage in history such weapons as the pistol, the 
musket with socket bayonet and cannon of considerable 
range were in general use. One of the slogans of the day 
was, “Good shooting, quick loading, intrepidity, and 


vigorous attack.” Frederick’s soldiers were taught to 


load so smartly that they could fire five rounds a os NY 
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In the beginning of the first campaign the Prussians 
carried thirty rounds, but after his first big battle Fred- 
erick gave orders that an additional thirty rounds should 
be carried in the regimental transport. Frederick origi- 
nated horse artillery to accompany the cavalry. The fire- 
arms and the shock weapons of the day must have been ef- 
fective. To mention but one group of figures let us consider 
the battle of Leuthen, which Napoleon pronounced 
Frederick's masterpiece. In that battle thirty thousand 
Prussians inflicted a loss of ten thousand killed and 
wounded and more than twenty thousand prisoners upon 
a total of eighty thousand Austrians. 

I make the point that the improvements in weapons 
between Arbela (331 B.C.) and Leuthen (1757 A.D.) 
will stand a reasonable comparison with the developments 
in armament between the latter battle and the Marne. 
If the current contention that the slaughtering effect of 
modern firearms makes the cavalry obsolete is positively 
cut-and-dried, flat-and-final as the multiplication table, 
then, reasoning from analogy (often misleading, I ad- 
mit), the cavalry of Frederick should have been deprived 
of horses, or at least the records would show (which they 
do not) that the losses were colossal. 

But what manner of cavalry was that of Frederick and 
“how did it get that way?” 

One of the first things that Frederick did was to lighten 
the equipment and armament of his soldiers and to take 
every possible measure to enable them to move rapidly 
and in good order over every kind of ground. 

It is interesting to note that the defects in cumbersome 
cavalry were pointed out two hundred and fifty years be- 
fore by that famous politician, but amateur in things 
military, Machiavelli. Others had done something to 
take the load off the horse-soldier, but Frederick was the 
first to do a thorough job. 

We are told that Frederick’s best cavalry general, Seid- 
litz, used to exercise his regiment over rough ground so 
violently that Frederick once found fault with him on 
account of the number of deaths caused by it. Seidlitz 
coolly answered: “If you make such a fuss about a few 
broken necks your Majesty will never have the bold 
horsemen you require for the ficld.” 

His Majesty must have been won over to Seidlitz’s 
training doctrine—at least I infer this from a paragraph 
in Frederick’s cavalry regulations which reads as follows: 

“The cavalry will move off at a fast trot and charge at 
the gallop, being careful to be always well closed to- 
gether. His Majesty will guarantee that the enemy will 
be beaten every time they are charged in this way. N.B. 
If it is found that any soldier is not doing his duty, or is 
wishing to fly, the first officer or sub-oficer who per- 
ceives it will pass his sword through his body.” 

Apparently such training brought results, for at Hohen- 
friedberg Ziethen, another great cavalryman, charged 
fiercely upon the Austrian right over difficult ground. 
The Austrians unaccustomed to such vigorous treatment 
were soon thrown into confusion and routed. They ex- 
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cused themselves by saying: “‘We could not charge the 
Prussians, partly because of the morasses that lay between 
us and partly because they rushed across and charged us.” 

Denison tells us that out of twenty-two great battles 
fought by Frederick, his cavalry won at least fifteen of 
them, and I, an infantryman, believe him. 

The period from Frederick to Foch I shall cover with 
some very general observations. 

We know that Frederick turned over a splendid army, 
but there was no Frederick to take it over, and conse- 
quently many were the hard things that were said of the 
Prussians after their defeat by Napoleon. Though still 
painstaking, zealous, well drilled and disciplined, the 
bold active spirit of the officers which had prevailed in 
Frederick’s day had been quenched by “‘the routine of 
service, children and rheumatism.” It was an old army. 
For example, Clausewitz figured that twenty-one gen- 
erals who surrendered at Magdeburg could total up one 
thousand three hundred years, and in one regiment the 
combined age of the three senior officers amounted to 
two centuries and a half. The leaders had too long fol- 
lowed the letter instead of the spirit of Frederick who 
had ever been on the alert to adapt himself to new con- 
ditions. They had indeed become “veterans in service” 
but “novices in war’ of the Napoleonic brand. 

We know that for many years Bonaparte’s cavalry 
“stole the show,” and only the Russian Cossacks fought 
successfully for a place in the limelight. 

We can dismiss the German cavalry with a few words. 
It did little in ’66 and not much more in the Franco- 
Prussian war. Doesn’t it seem incredible that in Decem- 
ber, 1870, a German cavalry brigade was stopped at the 
village of Vibray by twelve riflernen? What would the 
great Frederick have said could he have seen the German 
cavalry operate in the Austro-Prussian and Franco-Prus- 
sian wars? He doubtlessly would have expressed his utter 
disgust by a remark similar to the reply attributed by 
Victor Hugo to Cambronne when an English general at 
Waterloo shouted: ‘“‘Brave Frenchmen, surrender!” 


Saber casualties inflicted by the French cavalry during 
70-71 totalled about two hundred—not a very good 
showing for the cavalry, even though we offer the excuse 
that the experience of our own Civil War should have 
relegated the saber to the museum. 


The brightest spot on the cavalry’s nineteenth century 
page of history was written during our War between the 
States. We need but recall the exploits of such men as 
Morgan, Forrest, Stuart, Grierson, Wilson, and Sheri- 
dan to convince us that the mounted rifle principle was 
sound; that it embodied the proper method of using 
cavalry under the improved state of projectile weapons. 

I don’t believe I’m wrong in pointing out that if the 
professional cavalry officer in Europe had given proper 
weight to the teachings of the American Civil War the 
pages of World-War history would now contain nu- 


merous noble cavalry actions in addition to the one re- 











Over Obstacles 


ferred to in the beginning but which I promised not to 
mention again. 

“When I speak of the future,” says General Von 
Seeckt, “I mean thereby the continuity of the past to 
which the future is fatefully linked. The man of action is 
confronted with the task of grasping the threads of the 
past and * * * fashioning them into a new fabric for 
the future.”” This view, unquestionably sound, caused 
me to devote the forepart of my discussion to a sketchy 
history of cavalry, for without historical background our 
speculations on the future use of cavalry would clearly 
lose much of their a 

Back in the gay nineties Captain Arthur L. Wagner, 
6th Infantry, wrote: “Cavalry is an expensive arm; its 
efficiency 1 is more easily impaired than that of infantry; 
and its peculiar uses are of such vital importance to an 
army that its strength should not be needlessly frittered 

” 
away. 

I shall try to show that this statement is still sound, 
except so much of it as would indicate that horse cavalry 

‘is an expensive arm.’ 

For the price of modern combat cars to equip one troop, 
there may be purchased sufficient horses for three war- 
strength regiments of cavalry; for the price of one combat 
car radio set, twenty-five horses may be procured. Need 
I mention horses in terms of aircraft to make my point? 

There is also the question of maintenance. It is true 
that horses eat a lot of hay and oats, but gasoline and oil 
also cost money. Horses keep going on half-rations for 
many days, but when the mechanical horses are placed 
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Ping Power in Pack 


on half-rations they go only half the distance and then 
stop or fall dead. 

Lest I create a wrong impression, I want to say that 
I am for the costly engines of war one hundred percent 
when their usefulness is even reasonably established. My 
contention is simply that cavalry will still have peculiar 
uses of vital importance in future wars. 

For centuries the cavalry was considered the “eyes and 
ears” of armies. Has it lost this role completely with the 
advent of the new inventions? I think not. In many 
situations airplanes and scout cars can be the eyes, but it 
will be a long time before they become the ears of armies. 
And there will be situations where neither the one nor 
the other will even be the eyes. 

Let us try to picture airplanes and fighting vehicles at 
the battle of Eylau where “a heavy snowstorm came on, 
hiding the view and darkening the atmosphere.’” Would 
the engines have started on this bleak February morning, 
and if so would they have had any place to go? But how 
the Russian Cossacks and French cavalry charged each 
other, the snow storm aiding first one side and then the 
other! Koeniggratz which was to decide the long rivalry 
between Austria and Prussia was ushered in “by a wild 
and rainy dawn and at 2:00 p.M. the weather was still 
misty.” Airplanes certainly could have had no “ceiling” 
for effective operations under such weather conditions. 
Good cavalry needs no “ceiling” to be useful in pene- 
trating ordinary fog, as well as the fog of war. 

Weather is always entitled to at least a paragraph 1 in 
an “Estimate of the Situation.” Failure to consider it in 
a “pay” problem invariably leads to a “deep cut” mark, 
and rightly so, for if it is not considered in real war the 
outcome may be ruinous. Armies that wait for fair 
weather are like the Army of the Potomac under Mc- 
Clellan who, ‘according to Meade, “was always waiting 
to have everything just as he wanted before he would 
attack and before he could get things arranged as he 
wanted them the enemy pounced on him and thwarted 
his plans.” 


January-February 


In making an estimate of the situation it is also im- 
portant to consider such things as terrain and roads, In 
the preparation of map problems we so often suit the 
situation to the terrain and mote especially the road net. 
I don’t know that a divisional problem is ever staged un- 
less there is at least one good road and preferably two. 
But history shows that many battles have been fought on 
unsuitable terrain with roads very poor or non-existent. 
General Grant before Spottsylvania sent back to the de- 
fenses of Washington over one hundred pieces of artillery 
with horses and caissons because the terrain was so rough 
that he considered it “a very burdensome luxury where 
it cannot be used.” But it is not recorded that any cav- 
alry was sent back to the defenses of Washington because 
it could not be used. 

In spite of all the recent road building there is still 
plenty of rough ground in this great land of ours. There 
are vital areas that abound in forests and streams, hills 
and dales, marshes and mires. Much of the ground over 
which the recent New Jersey maneuvers were played 1s 
almost as wild as when the Dutch and Scandinavians first 
landed there. During the exercises command posts laid 
out (on the map) boundaries and lines of departure with 
the greatest of ease, but some of these, I am convinced, 
could not have been found on the ground. In such coun- 
try cavalry will still be as useful as it was in the Civil 
War. 

There is every reason why auxiliary weapons should be 
part of modern cavalry, just as they are of infantry. I see 
no important difference between modern fighting meth- 
ods of the cavalry division and the infantry division, ex- 
cept that the former has greater mobility. The auxiliary 
arms support the horse-soldier and the doughboy in bat- 
tle, and in return for this cooperation the borse-soldier and 
the doughboy protect the auxiliary arms and their instal- 
lations from capture by the enemy. 

During one of the preliminary plays of the aforesaid 
army maneuvers all the infantry of one division was en- 
trucked and attached to the cavalry corps. I can see where 
such a combination will frequently be very effective for 
bringing fire power, rapidly and under protection of the 
horse-soldier, to the right place at the night time. 

In his address which closed the New Jersey maneuvers, 
General MacArthur, chief of Staff, counseled all to look 
forward. For our present purpose we can best look for- 
ward by looking backward to see what part the human 
being has played in the past. Arms and equipment may 
change, but the human being either changes not at all or 
changes very slowly. And isn’t it true as General Croft, 
Chief of Infantry, recently pointed out at the War Col- 
lege, “‘that we have the power of supermen over machines 
and their forces but only a faulty understanding of men 
and their ways?” Truly, the human being stands first and 
foremost in importance if in the words of Von Seeckt we 
will grasp the cavalry facts of the past in order to fashion 
them into a new cavalry fabric for the future. 

It is generally accepted that the Greeks, then a non- 
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riding people, originated the fable of the Centaurs be- 
cause they had seen or heard of horsemen whom they 
mistook for single animals, half-man and half-horse. To 
this day the cavalryman has about him something in the 
nature of the Centaur, for the trooper, on and with his 
mount, constitutes an individual who can function in 
places where nothing else except the man on foot can 
operate. The trooper, however, has the advantage over 
his mythological prototype in that he can dismount and 
fight like an infantryman when the situation warrants. 

It has been said by cavalrymen that the speed of the 
horse and the impetuous spirit that the constant habit of 
riding seems to impart to the horsemen have in all ages 
caused the cavalry service to be noted for its dashing and 
chivalrous temperament. Whether or not people outside 
the cavalry believe this may be of minor importance, but 
it is essential from the standpoint of cavalry training that 
cavalrymen believe it. 

Let us in time of peace give every encouragement to 
such things as riding to the hounds, polo and the steeple- 
chase if such means will perpetuate the impetuous spirit 
with which cavalry has uniformly won battles in the past 
and without which it has never been worth its feed. 

When it comes to organization the human element is 
still important, for organization consists in the main of a 
combination of man and matériel. No one will say that 
mechanization and motorization and “gadgetization” 
should not be employed by the cavalry where usefulness 
is clearly indicated. But it must not be overdone. For 
example, I believe a cavalry division can easily have too 
many mechanical communications. Too many wires 
radiating from the rear can easily become so many strings 
—hamstrings—to hamper initiative at the front. 

And what of divisional headquarters? Should it be 
motorized? In my opinion, yes and no. It is pPtoper to 
use motors to carry the clerks and their equipment—the 
typewriters, the mimeograph machines and what not— 
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but, for the division commander and his staff, I recom- 
mend, in the words of General Pope, “‘Headquarters in 
the Saddle.’’ What influence can a division commander 
and staff, who arrive at the fighting front in a high- 
powered motor car, have towards instilling that good old 
cavalry fighting spirit? Why, there couldn’t be a cough 
of inspiration in a carload of that kind of leadership. 

For the cavalry in particular I recommend a leadership 
technique, similar to that employed by William the 
Conqueror at the battle of Hastings. “William sat on his 
war horse,” says the old chronicler when he gave his 
orders. After directing that Rogier and his Flemings at- 
tack on the right and Alain with the Bretons on the left, 
William concluded, “And I, with my own great men, 
my friends and kindred, will fight in the middle throng 
where the battle shall be the hottest.” What a model 
paragraph 5 for a field order! Only a man who thought 
more of his command than of his command post could 
have composed it. 

To justify itself in wars of the future, all cavalry has to 
do is to put new life into old ideas. The old ideas which 
have made glorious cavalry history are sound today and 
those which have blotted the corps d’élite’s escutcheon 
never were any good in the first place. To pick the good 
ideas from the bad demands study; to rejuvenate the 
good ideas requires intelligence tempered by education. 
The process of rejuvenation connotes mainly an appreci- 
ation of innovations and their employment where these 
square with the traditional characteristics of the mounted 
arm without impairing its nature and spirit. If cavalry 
will do these things (and I am fully convinced that our 
cavalry 1s meeting the situation admirably), then Gen- 
eral Kilpatrick’ s apothegm “Cavalry can fight anywhere 
except at sea” will be as apt as ever; in fine, cavalry may 
hope to carry on usefully until that distant day when the 
doughboy becomes obsolete which will be when man no 
longer fights because he no longer makes war. 





Should Service Men Be Soldiers? 


All regular soldiers should 
receive and be kept to a 
reasonable standard of mili- 
tary training. 


By CotoneL. Georce WILLIAMS, CAVALRY 


1. Sometime in the latter part of 1930 or early part of 
1931, Major General Preston Brown, then Commanding 
General, Panama Canal Department, required all enlisted 
men, regardless of their status, to drill forty-five minutes 
twice a week. 

2. Upon my arrival to take command of Corozal, in 
July, 1931, which consists of the Panama Pacific General 
Depot and 11th Combat Engineers, I found this order 
being complied with. But after observation for several 
months I did not believe that the method employed was 
obtaining satisfactory results, as each section, and even 
detachments of sections, drilled when convenient, and 
the drill was mostly performed i in a perfunctory manner 
and as several of the sections were not armed, the heteroge- 
neous mass, when assembled for a review, as they were 
shortly after my arrival, looked like anything but soldiers 
of the regular army. Also, each time they were turned 
out out as a whole, it requited the provisional organization 
of platoons, companies and battalions and assigning off- 
cers thereto. As these units never had maneuvered to- 
gether before, the result can be imagined. 

3- After thinking the matter over and consulting with 
officers whose judgment I had confidence in (Lieutenant 
Colonel Charles T. Harris, Jr., Ordnance Department, 
who was to be the first commander, was consulted with 
at great length), a Depot Regiment (trained as infantry) 
was formed. The following units now form the various 
battalions and companies and are practically composed of 
the same units as originally organized! 


a. First Battalion: 

Company “A” Ordnance Section, PPGD. 

Company “B” Signal Section, PPGD; Engineer 
Section PPGD; 10th Bakery Com- 

ny, QMC, Post of Corozal; 

School for Bakers and Cooks, Post 
of Corozal, 

Company “C’’ Detachment Quartermaster Corps, 
PPGD and Chemical Warfare 
Section, PPGD. 


Second Battalion: 

Company “D” Recruit Detachment, 11th Engi- 
neers (Service recruits attached) 
37th and 39th Motor Transport 
Companies, PPGD; g5th and 96th 
Motor Repair Sections, PPGD; 
and Detachment Quartermaster 
Corps, Pacific Motor Pool. 
Company “F” Medical and Veterinary Detach- 


ments, Post of Corozal. 


Company “‘E”’ 


Depot officers or those attached to Depot for service duties 
command the platoons, companies and battalions. Lieu- 


tenant Colonel John B. Rose, Ordnance Department, is 
now the Regimental Commander. 

b. All men are armed with the rifle, except the Medi- 
cal and Veterinary Detachments, and receive a limited 
amount of target practice. 

c. The regiment drills as a whole on Wednesday and 
the companies commanded by their company officers, 
under supervision of their battalion and regimental 
commanders, on Saturdays. 

d. The Wednesday drills consist largely of close 
order drills and ceremonies, for which the 11th Engi- 
neers lend their band; but in addition they receive in- 
struction in extended order, advance and rear guard 
and some combat instruction. At the last Department 
Tactical Inspection conducted by the Department 
Commander—Major General H. B. Fiske—in a few 
hours’ notice the regiment was thrown in the defense 
sector; in the support position as combat troops (our 
main force had been driven back to their last defensive 
position) and conducted themselves very creditably. 

e. Every recruit, regardless of what branch assigned 
to, is required to have five full weeks of basic infantry 
training before being turned in for duty with his 
organization. Reénlisted men are also initially attached 
to the Recruit Detachment where they are clothed, go 
thru the physical exams and are tested for their knowl- 
edge of basic training | before being turned in for duty. 
By assigning all men joining the command to the Re- 
cruit Detachments, the issue of clothing is simplified, 
and only one requisition is submitted. The recruits are 
housed and fed separately and are under selected ofh- 
cers and noncommissioned officer instructors. 

4. In considering the advisability of training service 
men as combat soldiers, there is one vital condition to be 
taken into consideration: 

4. Does it impair their efficiency in operating the 
service activities? No. In fact the reverse has taken 
place here. The services have operated as such in a 
much more efficient manner. Previously I was often 
told why certain service functions could not be per- 
formed without special duty or fatigue from the line; 
now not only are no details asked for, but the services 
take pride in doing their own work. 

b. The dress and bearing of the service men have 
improved several hundred percent. 


c. The arrests by the military police, Zone police 
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and Panama police have decreased to a very great de- 
gree. 
5. Conclusions: 

a. That as long as we have such a small force of 
regular combat soldiers, all regular soldiers should re- 
ceive and be kept to a reasonable standard of profici- 
ency in infantry training. For at the beginning of any 
war as many troops, trained for combat, as are possible 
should be at once available (civilians can perform serv- 
ice function with key men to direct them). This ap- 
plies particularly to overseas garrisons, now very much 
undermanned. The service men required to accompany 
mounted troops should in addition be taught to ride, 
care for a horse, saddle, and properly pack same. 

b. That as long as soldiers, combat and service, wear 
the same uniforms (except for small metal insignia and 
hat cords) it is necessary they appear before the public 
looking and acting like soldiers. Civilians do not 
know the difference in combat or service insignia, 
simply judging all alike as soldiers of the regular army. 

c. That if the War Department does not be’:eve that 
service men should first be trained as combat soldiers 
and kept to a reasonable degree of efficiency as such, 
that they wear on duty fatigue clothes only and off duty 
either civilian clothes or a uniform absolutely different 
from that of soldiers of the combat arms. 

d, That as many of the service duties do not require 
the physical condition required of soldiers of the com- 
bat arms, if service men ate only required for service 
duties, the standards of enlistment for combat and 
service be made to fit each case. 

e. That if the C.C.C. be kept up permanently, they 


be made available for the service duties of the regular 


army and for the police of military reservations, thus 
releasing men (less a few in key positions) now per- 
forming non-combat duties for combat service. That 
the pay of the C.C.C. be same as for the soldiers of the 
regular army. The burden of fatigue, in addition to 
other duties, ts very heavy and one of the principal 
causes of dissatisfaction throughout the service. 

6. Recommendations: 

a. That if present method of enlisting and uniform- 

ing men be continued, service men be required: 

(1) To receive at least five weeks’ training as te- 
cruits in basic infantry drill and thereafter suf- 
ficient training to keep them moderately efficient 
as combat soldiers. 

(2) That service men required to be mounted to ac- 
company mounted organizations receive at least 
six weeks’ drill as mounted troopers and there- 
after receive sufficient instruction to enable them 
to accompany a mounted command in the field 
without injury to themselves or their mounts. 

(3) That all groups of service men be organized into 
platoons, companies, battalions, and regiments 
depending on number present at any one place. 

b. That if the C.C.C. be continued, the necessary 

number be assigned to each garrison to perform the 
service duties under trained key noncommissioned offi- 
cers of the services and in addition to perform the nec- 
essary police for upkeep of the military reservations. 
That their rate of pay be the same as that of the sol- 
diets. 

c. That the service men thus released be assigned to 

combat arms in such proportion as to bring all the 
combat arms nearer a war strength organization. 


A Valued Appreciation 
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REGIMENTAL HEADQUARTERS 


SHAUNAVON. SASK. 


I wish to commend your management for the many 
excellent articles you have throughout the year. I think 
the article on Modern Cavalry, by Lieutenant General 
Brandt 1s one of the best I have read for some time, and 
could well find a place in the text books of any country. 

Yours truly, 
W. Van ALLEN, Lieut. Col., 
Commanding 14th Horse. 


2 Feb., 1935 
The Secretary, U. S. Cavalry Association, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: 


T enclose herewith regimental cheque for $3.00 in pay- 
ment of our subsctiption to the United States Cavalry 


Journal for 1935. 





Motor Truck or Covered Wagon? 


By Mayor Wicerww M. Biunt, CAVALRY 


drawn escort wagons in our field and combat 

trains within the division, the method of operating 
this transportation and the amount of reserve supplies 
carried are still largely reminiscent of the days of the 
covered wagon. 

During the Indian campaigns, wagon transportation 
was used exclusively in advance of the base and, being 
unable to shuttle back and forth, it had of necessity to 
accompany the various columns that were sent out. As 
there was no way of refilling these trains, sufficient sup- 
plies had to be carried to last until the return of the troops 
or their arrival at a new base. Even with the development 
of rail transportation, it was impossible to deliver supplies 
direct to troops in a moving situation. As the wagon trans- 
portation had no greater speed or radius of action than 
the troops, it still had to accompany the troops for which 
it was transporting supplies. Under these conditions it 
was a logical development to include in regiments the nec- 
essary transportation and to give the regimental com- 
mander full control over the personnel involved. In the 
World War and in the Punitive Expedition, we saw the 
gap between the railroad and the wagon trains bridged by 
trains of motor trucks operated from a base at or near the 
railhead. However, as those trucks were large and clumsy, 
trans-loading to wagon transportation was the general 
rule. 

With the substitution of light motor transportation for 
animal-drawn, however, is there any necessity for burden- 
ing combat units with the responsibilities of operating 
and maintaining supply transportation? While this makes 


LTHOUGH light trucks have replaced the mule- 


Are our supply methods in 
keeping with modern trans- 
portation? 


little difference in mechanized or motorized units such as 
an armored car troop or an engineer squadron, it 1s quite 
another matter in combat units which are primarily 
horsed. Aside from the personnel which must be detailed 
from fighting units to maintain and operate this trans- 
portation, its assignment adds one more burden to the 
commander to distract his attention from his primary task 
of defeating the enemy. 

Due to the ease with which one mule could be substi- 
tuted for another, injuries to draft animals caused ve 
little inconvenience. This is not the case, however, with 
motor transportation in which a breakdown ot 
stops that piece of transportation until it can be repaired. 
The experience of the Quartermaster Corps shows that, 
of any given number of vehicles in operation, about 107% 
are always out of commission. If regiments operate and 
maintain their own motor transportation, each must have 
spare vehicles in reserve and each must maintain a su 
ply of parts and a repair shop. Tactical considerations will 
require motor transportation to keep out of forward areas, 
except when actually delivering supplies. This will re- 
sult in the personnel maintaining and operating the trans- 
portation being away from their units continuously when 
in the field, which is the very condition which the in- 
clusion of wagon transportation and its personnel in tacti- 
cal units was designed to obviate. Any reluctance to re- 
linquish control over transportation implies a distrust of 
the agency operating the transportation for which there 





Supply Methods! 
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is no justification. One of the responsibilities of command 
is that of providing the material means, and it is incon- 
ceivable that any commander would suffer a subordinate 
unit to fail in its mission through failure to furnish it 
the means. 

Although we have modified our tactical methods in 
accordance with the developments in arms and ammuni- 
tion, it is not apparent that our supply methods have kept 
pace with the motor transportation provided. The pur- 
poses for which the motor transportation is provided, how- 
ever, must be considered as well as the subject of main- 
tenance and the personnel to operate it. Scout cars and 
motorcycles, of course, are combat vehicles and as such 
must be operated by combat personnel. Their main- 
tenance, however, with the exception of servicing and 
minor repairs and adjustments which can be made by the 
driver, might well be provided for elsewhere. The ques- 
tion of other transportation, however, cannot be disposed 
of so simply, and its solution requires consideration of 
the probable need of the troops for the supplies carried. 
An analysis of these loads indicates that they fall into two 
general classes: 

Supplies essential to combat, including: 

Ammunition. 

Reserve rations. 

Medical supplies. 

Signal and other headquarters equipment. 

Maintenance supplies and equipment, including: 

Organization baggage. 
Field rations. 

Forage rations. 
Gasoline and oil. 

The loads essential to combat must be readily available 
and must be located within supporting distance, measured 
in time, rather than in distance. Obviously, loads essen- 
tial to combat should be separated from maintenance sup- 
plies and equipment, as the latter will only be required 
once a day (or night) at times which can be anticipated. 
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With loads so divided a large part of the transportation 
of a command can be kept well to the rear and sent for- 
ward when it is required to the locations desired. 

The maintenance supplies and equipment, consisting 
of baggage and Class I supplies, are not necessary for 
combat and, in fact, are a 4 no use until the command 
halts for an appreciable time. Each of these items has cer- 
tain characteristics which should be taken into considera- 
tion with the view of limiting trans-loading and of an 
economical employment of transportation. Organization 
equipment, for example, must be delivered to the organ- 
ization to which it belongs, whereas one can of gasoline 
is the same as another. Somewhat similarly, while forage 
can be delivered in bulk from the railhead or base direct 
to picket lines, on account of the number of components, 
the field ration must be broken into organization issues 
for delivery to kitchens, which makes trans-loading un- 
avoidable. It is thus apparent that baggage and field 
rations must be unit loaded, whereas forage, gasoline and 
oil can be bulk loaded. 

Consideration of the foregoing raises the question of 
whether trains should be grouped by organization or along 
functional lines. During the Indian campaigns, frontier 
posts were a necessity, and since the winning of the West 
many of our troops have continued in regimental posts. 
Since we cannot avoid being unconsciously influenced by 
our surroundings, it is only natural that we are prone to 
think in terms of regiments. Despite the fact that on 
account of economic and political considerations we are 
garrisoned by regiments, modern war is waged by divi- 
sions, corps and armies. If we expect our cavalry to operate 
by aie independently, regimental trains are proper; 
but if we are going to operate by divisions, it is far better 
to organize our supply transportation along functional 
lines. 

For example, no one will deny that it is undesirable to 
tie motor elements, which should move by bounds, to 
horsed columns. Consequently, the ammunition vehicles 
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Problem: Find a Trained Soldier 











of a cavalry division will often be found together in a for- 
ward position, but still not right with the troops. Feed- 
ing the personnel immediately becomes a problem, one 
solution of which would be to form them into an am- 
munition troop with a headquarters and regimental sec- 
tion. If we do this, why not add enough vehicles to trans- 
port the division reserve of small arms ammunition and 
another group of vehicles to transport the division reserve 
of field artillery ammunition. 

Somewhat similarly, a baggage troop could be organ- 
ized with regimental sections for horsed units. Since field 
rations must be separated into troop lots before issue, they 
could be divided at the bivouac of the baggage troop and 
put on each troop’s baggage truck. To this troop might 
be added sections for divisional headquarters and the field 
artillery regiment. No provision need be made in this 
troop for the mechanized and motorized units, which 
could haul their own baggage and send their own vehicles 
for their Class I supplies. 

Although forage, gasoline and oil form by far the major 
part of the daily issue of Class I supplies, they are much 
the simplest to issue. The principle of employing trains 
along functional lines would require the organization of 
a supply troop which would draw these supplies in bulk 
at the railhead and deliver direct to troop picket lines and 
the biveuacs of the several motor transport troops. To this 
troop might be added a group of spare trucks for replace- 
ments, or for use as a reserve transportation pool. 

However, if the motor transportation of the division is 
to be organized along functional lines, and since in any 
event it will be separated from the troops it serves most 
of the time, why not have the supply services operate and 
maintain it? Certainly this would relieve the commanders 
of combat units of an enormous burden and would vastly 
simplify the maintenance and replacements of both ve- 
hicles and personnel. If a troop or even a regiment were 
detached, it would be far simpler to attach the proper 
number of veluicles of each troop to it than to have vehicles 
of each regimental train constantly scattered in different 
directions obtaining and delivering supplies. 

If the Ordnance Department and the Quartermaster 
Corps were charged with the operation of the cargo trans- 
portation now in regiments, the possible reduction in re- 
serve supplies would soon become apparent. While the 
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amounts of reserves carried within the cavalry division 
appear excessive in view of the speed and radius of action 
of motor transportation, a discussion of tonnage and loads 
carried is beyond the scope of this article. While the 
amount of reserve supplies carried within the division de- 
pends to some extent on the transportation employed, the 
tonnage involved can only be determined after tables of 
organization for the principal elements of the division have 
been decided upon. Consequently, it is impossible to de- 
termine the number of trucks that would be required in 
each of the truck companies discussed above. Based on the 
present tables of organization and allowances, about fifty 
ton-and-a-half trucks would be required for each truck 
company. One additional truck company of fifty ton- 
and-a-half trucks would be required to transport the one 
day’s Class I supplies now prescribed to be carried in divi- 
sion reserve. 

Grancing that the supply services should operate and 
maintain supply transportation in war, why should they 
not do so in peace? Certainly the chances of failure of 
supplies to reach the troops would be far less if the supply 
personnel had become familiar with the system in time 
of peace. From the point of view of combat efficiency 
every man in our combat units should be taught to fight, 
as the woods are full of truck drivers who could be ob- 
tained overnight. Another point worth considering is the 
backfire of public opinion, which will eventually hit the 
army like a boomerang if an enormous number of motor 
vehicles are kept in storage, except for occasional ma- 
neuvers. We have only recently gotten rid of the trucks 
remaining on hand bi the World War, some sixteen 
years ago, which were purchased as a war necessity. Ten 
years hence it is reasonable to expect that our present 
trucks will be obsolete, and we shall be no better prepared 
than we were before their acquisition. Then, if we ask 
for replacements, unless these vehicles are worn out, we 
shall be hard put to it to explain having virtually kept 
them in storage for such a length of time. It would seem 
far better to turn this transportation over to the wis d 
services so that the army would have some real benefit 
of it before it becomes obsolete. This would not only 
provide the supply services with mee em for post 
use but would put soldiers in ranks and permit the train- 
ing of supply personnel in their war-time duties. 

(Concluded on page 80) 
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Modern Cavalry in Combined Mount- 
ed and Dismounted Action 


By Major R. B. Trims_e 


Recently Instructor, Department of Tactics, 


The Cavalry School, Fort Riley, Kansas 


HE versatility of cavalry in attack has ever been 

the boast of our arm. In armament and organiza- 

tion it is eminently well fitted to “attack mounted, 
dismounted, or by a combination of these methods” 
(Paragraph 97, Tactical Principles and Logistics for Cav- 
alry [1933]. Both mounted and dismounted action have 
properly received much space in the various texts and in 
the training schedules of organizations: It is believed, 
however, that not enough emphasis has been placed on 
combined action, either in theory or practice. Apparently, 
it has been generally assumed that if mounted and dis- 
mounted attack are well understood separately, a sufficient 
understanding of combined mounted and dismounted 
action must naturally follow. This assumption, of course, 
is erroneous for the reason that in combined action the 
problems of technique and of coérdination of the two 
attacks are much more greatly increased than might be 
supposed. 

Usually the newly enrolled student officer at the Cav- 
alry School defines a combined action as one in which a 
mounted attack is supported by the fire action of machine 
guns or rifles, as if that were a complete answer. His 
conception almost invariably contemplates one scheme of 
maneuver only; that is, a pivot of maneuver, usually sta- 
tionary, affording fire support, under cover of which a 
mounted attack 1s driven home against the enemy flank, 
or rear, by a maneuvering force. This definition, and this 
conception, are all right as far as they go, but the definition 
is not comprehensive, and the conception envisaged is 
merely an example by no means applicable to -. cases 
of combined action. 

In this paper it is proposed to offer a comprehensive 
definition, to examine some examples bearing upon the 
employment of combined action, and especially to stress 
the 1 importance of sound technique on the commander’s 
part in coérdinating all elements of the combination when 
combined action is employed. 


I. Comsinep AcTION DEFINED 


Combined action is any codrdinated mounted and dis- 
mounted attack made simultaneously or nearly so by frac- 
tions of a force, each of which habitually fights either 
mounted or dismounted, one making the main, or de- 
cisive, attack, protected by the secondary attack of the 
other. 

If this definition is correct, how does it differ from the 
conception that the junior officer or noncommissioned 
officer usually receives from his instruction? In the first 


Co6érdination of the attack- 
ing fractions of the command 
and of their supporting fires 
is essential. 


place, a correct definition stresses the importance of co- 
ordination between the two attacks. In the second place, 
it envisages that each attacking fraction be one which by 
its organization and armament is capable of attacking 
either mounted or dismounted. Therefore, we may em- 
ploy combined action, even though machine gun and 
artillery support be not available. Furthermore, under 
the above definition, the mounted attack need not neces- 
sarily be the decisive attack, though such usually should 
be the case. It is quite conceivable under certain condi- 
tions that the secondary attack may be made mounted 
with the idea only of harassing the enemy and diverting 
the attention of his reserves away from the decisive ef- 
fort being made by the dismounted fraction. Finally, the 
definition is so drawn as not to include the mounted en- 
velopment only, since it is proposed to show that, in cer- 
tain cirucumstances, especially with the enlarged role of 
mechanization in mind, Cavalry mounted action should 
not always be confined to envelopments, or wide turning 
movements, directed only at the Aanks and rear of the 
opposing force. Penetrations may be successfully under- 
taken also. 

The Cavalry characteristics of diversified fire power, 
mobility and shock action are constantly being enhanced 
in importance, regardless of some current views to the 
contrary, and since the evolution of high-powered pro- 
jectile weapons having flat trajectories and long’ range, 
together with improvements in radio and aerial com- 
munications, have operated to limit maneuver, we must 
not confine our operations to any one scheme of maneu- 
ver. Especially must we in our training refrain from 
stressing any such doctrine. We should in the future 
more than in the past seek “‘to mystify, mislead and sur- 
prise” the enemy. He must not be permitted to cultivate 
contempt for our mental elasticity, and the latter must 
keep pace with physical advancements in speed and 
technique. Otherwise, as a wise old cavalryman has 
observed, “The enemy commander need only know what 
service school the Blue commander 1 is a graduate of in 
order to lick him.” 

The Cavalry of the future will fight mounted, dis- 
mounted and “mechanically.” All good cavalrymen like 
to dwell upon what we are pleased to term the preéminent 
characteristics of our branch, to wit: mobility, fire power 
and shock action, but it is a real problem to combine all 
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these characteristics on the same occasion. If we can do 
so, however, by carefully planned coérdination—tech- 
nigue—and can in some way introduce the equally vital 
element of surprise, it is believed that the combination 
will prove so formidable that talk among the well-in- 
formed as to relegation of Cavalry to a minor rdle on the 
battlefield of the future will be stilled forever. 


II. ExAMPLEs For STUDY 


It is believed that there is only one really desirable 
occasion for the employment of combined action, namely, 
any situation where there can be a codrdinated and simul- 
taneous employment of (1) mobility, (2) fire power, 
(3) shock action, and (4) surprise. If any one of these 
four props is missing, or, if being all present, they are 
not carefully planned with reference one to another, the 
proposition will not stand, and it will be better to fight 
wholly dismounted, mounted, or not at all. For the put- 

ose of illustrating the proposition just stated, it is hoped 
that the following examples will bear consideration: 


First ExaMPLe (See Figure No. 1) 
A Red force holds a strongly organized position, the 


front of which is wired aad over which mounted troops 
cannot attack. Wide manu: 2r is useless, because in this 
case flanks are impregnable. The Blue attacking force 
with an aggressive mission is assumed to have the requisite 
combat superiority to warrant offensive action. Obvious- 
ly, however, no course is open to its commander, except 
to make a codrdinated but slow and laborious dismounted 
attack. There is here presented no opportunity for cavalry 
mobility or mounted shock action. True, there must be 
fire, movement and shock, but they must be employed 
according to the principles of dismounted assault action. 
As for the fourth requirement—surprise—the enemy 
would undoubtedly be surprised, agreeably so, if any part 
of the attack were mounted. The point of the example 
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cited, of course, is that the combination is incomplete, 
hence not applicable. 


SECOND ExaMpLe (See Figure No. 2) 


A small body of Blue cavalry on the march meets a 
similar body of the enemy. The Blue commander with 
his point has just reached X and, therefore, has the ad- 
vantage of terrain. The opposing forces see each other at 
the same time. There are no serious terrain difficulties 
which would preclude mounted work. Shall the Blue 
commander attack mounted, dismounted, or by combined 
action? Obviously, time in this situation is everything. 
Should the Blue cavalry dismount to engage in a fire 
fight, the Reds would probably push home a mounted 
attack, while the Blue troopers are going from mounted 
to dismounted action, or else escape by flight. 

Combined action also would lose time, since it requires 
maneuver and codrdination. Instant use-is here required 
of the characteristics mobility and shock action. Coverage 
of the attack by fire power is not practicable. Clearly a 
purely mounted attack is demanded by the situation, and 
again we do not have a proper case for combined action. 
As for surprise, neither Red nor Blue has that advantage, 
and the question may be asked: Would the decision have 
been different had the Blue force been unobserved by the 
Red? Yes, because the time element would have been of 
less importance and surprise practicable. Coverage by 
fire, maneuver and shock would all have been attainable. 
Hence combined action would have been an entirely 
proper solution. 


Turp Exampe (See Figure No. 3) 


We come now to cases not so completely made to 
order; cases in which the enemy either may resort to 
delaying action, adopt the hastily assumed defense, or 
has not yet had time to thoroughly organize a deliberate 
defense. Problems presented in such situations usually 
have more than one correct solution. If combined action 
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is practicable, perhaps more than one type of combined 
action has to be considered. Thus genuine “mental an- 
guish” is inflicted upon the commander who must render 
the decision. 

Opposing forces: In this case and the following ex- 
amples, each force consists of a brigade reénforced by a 
battalion of light artillery and a troop of armored cars. 
Each force has aviation available. The Blue force has, in 
addition, a troop of combat cars, and Blue line troops have 
one-third more rifles and light machine guns than the 
enemy. 

The assumed mission of the Red force is to seize and 
hold the area A-B-F-D until the arrival of Red infantry, 
which can arrive in say two hours; that of the Blue force 
is aggressive and requires defeat of the Red cavalry in 
order to subsequently operate against the approaching 
Red infantry. Hence, the time element is of great im- 
portance. As indicated in Figure 3, the Red commander 
has “‘got there fust,” and it develops upon the Blue com- 
mander to drive him out. As can be readily seen, the 
position is strong. The enemy right flank cannot be 
turned, while his left rests on reasonably strong terrain 
features, and flank and rear are partially protected by a 
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stream, not unfordable, however, to cavalry, or mechani- 
zation when on tracks. Frontally the position is very 
strong except at C, where there is a depression, or saddle, 
in the ridge several hundred yards wide. The front is 
adapted to mounted work. There has not been time to 
prepare artificial obstacles, or perfect much organization 
of ground, but there is a good field of fire along the entire 
front, and convergent fire is practicable upon the avenue 
leading to C. In rear are other hills which offer secondary 
positions of great strength. 

As a result of his estimate, it is believed that the Blue 
commander would arrive at one of three decisions which 
are expressed in general terms as follows: 

First, to make a wholly dismounted attack with main 
effort to be made either by a penetration in the vicinity 
of C, or by an envelopment against the Red left flank 
and rear. 

Second, to attack, employing combined action, with 
the main effort to be mounted and directed against the 
enemy left flank and rear. 

Third, by combined action, also, but with the main 
effort to be a mounted penetration astride the road in vi- 


cinity of C. 
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Note: A purely mounted attack is not seriously con- 
sidered, as it is believed that lack of adequate fire support, 
in the face of machine gun and artillery fire, would make 
such an operation extremely hazardous. 

Let us consider some advantages and disadvantages of 
the three plans for carrying out these decisions. 


PLan One—DisMountTep ATTACK 


Readers of this article are familiar with the principles, 
as well as the advantages and disadvantages, of the dis- 
mounted type of action. Modern cavalry will often have 
to dismount and fight conforming to the principles of 
infantry combat as nearly as cavalry organization and 
armament will allow. It is equally certain that the larger 
the unit involved, the oftener this will be the case and 
_ perhaps it will be the exception and not the rule that bri- 
gades, divisions and cavalry corps in offensive combat will 
fight other than by dismounted action. Circumstances. 
however, alter cases and dictate exceptions, and the ele- 
ment of time injected into this situation is the decisive 
factor which makes this plan unwarranted. A wholly dis- 
mounted attack at once reduces Blue combat superiority 
by the great number of horseholders which must be held 
out. Whatever is done must be done quickly, that is, 
within the two hours available before Red infantry arrives 
and takes a hand. Probably it will take at least forty min- 
utes to issue the necessary orders, complete the necessary 
shifting of units and start the assault. It will take much 
more time than this if envelopment is favored. The as- 
sault itself will be slow, laborious, and highly productive 
of casualties. If the enemy stands and fights on the first 
position, it is very unlikely that the attack could be 
pushed to a successful conclusion within the time avail- 
able and its conclusion would probably find the command 
too fatigued and disorganized for the immediate resump- 
tion of operations required by the mission. If, as seems 
most likely, the Red commander elects to merely delay 
on the first position and takes up new positions in rear, 
then the probability of Blue success within the time 
available is slim indeed. Adoption of the plan gives up 
all chance of surprise and contemplates no use of the 
cavalry characteristics of mobility and mounted shock 
action. Therefore, the plan would seem not well suited 
to the situation under the conditions stated. 


Pian Two (See Figure No. 4) 


Combined action with main effort mounted against the 
enemy left and rear. 

This is the traditional American cavalry form of opera- 
tion with which officers of the arm, especially graduates 
of the Cavalry School, are familiar. In brief, the plan 
calls for: 

First, the assignment of all, or the greater part, of the 
front A-B to one regiment, let us say that 1st Cavalry 
(less a mobile reserve), for the dismounted secondary 
attack, the idea being to pin the enemy in place, divert 
his attention and his reserves from the Blue maneuvering 
force, and assist that force in the main attack by fire power 
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and by capturing the advanced Red position. The com- 
mander of the force making this secondary effort would 
be told to push his attack hardest on his right in order 
to render the greatest assistance to the maneuvering force. 

Second, the maneuvering force, consisting of the 2d 
Cavalry reénforced at least by the combat car troop, to 
move to an attack locality in the vicinity of R and make 
the main effort of the brigade against the enemy left flank 
and rear, its objective being the enemy reserve and artil- 
lery as located, or wherever found. 

Third, the artillery and all machine guns of the forces 
making the secondary attack, to be massed initially, on 
the enemy front line and more especially on his left 
against located machine guns and anti-tank weapons, 
which may operate most effectively against the forces 
making the main effort. Thereafter, when masked by 
the attacking troop, the artillery fire to be lifted to targets 
of known or suspected location in rear areas, and to targets 
of opportunity therein most likely to interfere with the 
continued attack of the 2d Cavalry as reénforced. 

Other details of this plan may be omitted except as 
touched upon in the following discussion. 

This plan, as in other forms of attack, requires the 
massing of all available weapons in support of the main 
effort and the closest coordination between main and 
secondary efforts. It is a very effective type of attack, 
especially if time is available and surprise possible. In fact, 
it can be fairly stated that it has come to be considered a 
“typical” offensive operation of cavalry in our service, 
and the natural reaction of a cavalryman is to adopt it, in 
view of its obvious advantages, without first weighing 
the arguments against it. Among its disadvantages I 
think the following may be fairly stated: 

1st. The terrain must be suitable for mounted ma- 
neuver under cover and for the mounted charge. 

2nd. A.reasonable amount of time must be available. 

3td. Reconnaissance must often be more thorough than 
the time available will permit, and a fair idea of enemy 
dispositions, especially of his reserves, should be had. 

4th. Surprise is more than ordinarily essential but, the 
enemy having aviation, armored cars, and terrestrial ob- 
servation, will be difficult to obtain. 

sth. The closest codrdination between main and sec- 
ondary efforts is essential and will be most difficult of 
achievement. 

6th. The desired maneuver and development may 
easily get out of hand, becoming practically a turning 
movement with consequent danger of defeat in detail. 

7th. The enemy will always be aware, of his weakest 
flank and make his dispositions accordingly. 

8th. Through his information agencies he is likely to 
discover our maneuver and will dispose his reserve ac- 
cordingly. 

th. Control by the Blue commander of his force as 
a whole is largely lost. 

roth. The presence of friendly troops on adjacent flanks 

may limit maneuver when otherwise practicable. 
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In this particular case most of the disadvantages enum- 
erated have some weight, but it is believed that those 
bearing upon the limited time available, the difficulties 
of securing surprise and of thorough coordination and 
control, by the commander, might well cause the latter 
to examine most carefully the possibilities of Plan Three. 


PLAN TureEE (See Figure No. 5) 


Combined action with the main effort being a mounted 
penetration at C. 

A brief outline of one scheme of maneuver follows. 
Variations are, of course, possible. 

1. The entire front to be assigned to the 1st Cavalry. 
This regiment to reénforce the original security detach- 
ments along the line X-Y, building up thereon a strong 
dismounted firing line. but leaving one or more intervals 
therein for the passage of troops making the main effort. 
All machine guns and anti-tank weapons should be sited 
on or near this line for fire on the enemy positions along 
A-B and on the line of Red security detachments. 

2. The 2d Cavalry, reénforced and preceded by the 
combat car troop, to make the main effort mounted, 
launching its attack from cover, in column of squadrons 
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through the interval in the line occupied by the rst 
Cavalry, and straight on through the enemy front line at 
point C, 

3. Objectives: a. 1st Cavalry: Up to the moment that 
the 2d. Cavalry clears line X-Y, the rst Cavalry should 
concentrate the fire of all available rifles, machine guns 
and 37-mm. guns on the enemy front line positions, in 
support of the mounted attack. Particularly, efforts 
should be made to beat down the fire of enemy machine 
guns and anti-tank weapons. As the fire of units on the 
firing line becomes masked by the mounted attack, those 
units should shift their fire to other parts of the line, and 
as the mounted attack penetrates the enemy first position, 
the rst Cavalry (less one squadron) should quickly ad- 
vance dismounted and capture the enemy position along 
the line A-B. There the regiment should reorganize, have 
its led horses brought up quickly and be prepared for 
further action mounted, to repel counter attack, or to cover 
withdrawal of the 2d Cavalry in case of failure of the 
main effort. 

b. 2d Cavalry, reénforced. It is believed that this regi- 
ment should ride straight through at the enemy reserves 
and artillery as its primary objectives. If their locations 
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are unknown, or if expected to move, then a limited ob- 
jective, such as the hill E in rear of the main position, 
should be assigned, where rapid reorganization can be 
effected, preparatory to continuing the attack against the 
real objectives when located. Its machine guns, which 
would have closely followed it, could then be utilized for 
covering its further operations, whick might be mounted, 
dismounted, or by combined action. The attached com- 
bat cars would be of great value in the attack. In the 
initial charge they should lead the advance, crushing the 
initial opposition, flattening machine guns and prepared 
obstacles and facilitating the advance of the mounted 
troops. Having passed the line A-B, they might be used 
either to roll up the inner flanks thus created, or they could 
be directed to proceed straight ahead to attack and dis- 
organize the Red reserves before the arrival of the 2d 
Cavalry. 

4. Artillery. The artillery should mass its fire initially 
on the Red advanced combat groups both before and 
during the mounted attack, since it is by fire from such 
sources that the attack is most likely to be disrupted. 
When masked, its fire should be raised to: (a) known 
artillery and reserve assembly positions, (b) localities 


which are likely to conceal such positions, and (c) targets 
of opportunity. Close liaison with the 2d Cavalry would 
be maintained as a routine matter, but on this occasion 
such liaison should be given particular emphasis. 

5. Armored cars would be assigned the task of defeat- 
ing the enemy armored cars and of flank protection, in 
addition to reconnaissance missions. 

6. Reserve. One squadron of the 1st Cavalry, prefera- 
bly the squadron previously acting as advance guard or 
security detachment, should not advance but should sup- 
port by fire the attack of the remainder of the brigade 
until its fire is masked or the first position is overrun. It 
should then assemble mounted as mobile brigade reserve 
in rear of its present position, this arrangement making 
possible maximum rifle and light machine gun fire at the 
moment the attack jumps off. 

7. Time of attack and visual signals. Due to the ne- 
cessity of only a minimum of maneuver, the attack can go 
forward at a time stated, or on visual signal to be given 
when the 2d Cavalry is ready to launch its attack. Artil- 
lery support of the 2d Cavalry after the initial phase can 
be secured by airplane observation, by projector signal 


from the cavalry, or by both. 
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In the plan just outlined are exemplified to the utmost 
the three outstanding characteristics of our branch. If 
well codrdinated, it should be an effective plan, especially 
as we continue to develop mechanized forces more and 
more suitable to the mission given above. As for sur- 
prise, I think it will be agreed that its attainment is at 
least as sure as it would be in the envelopment form of 
attack. Advantages of this type of action over the wide 
maneuver and envelopment to my mind are as follows: 





1st. The penetration can be launched more quickly. 

2nd. Surprise is as easily gained and much more easily 
if due to our lack of versatility we have led the enemy to 
believe that we are likely to use some other and “typical” 
form of attack. 

3td. There is less dispersion of fire power and more 
fire power is available due to initial employment of the 
reserve. 

4th. There is less dispersion of troops. 

5th. The commander can see and more readily control 
the entire action. Thus his leadership is actual. 

6th. Coérdination between secondary and main attacks 
is mote readily secured due to their closer proximity. 

7th. Penetration may be the only form of mounted at- 
tack possible if the presence of adjacent troops or impreg- 
nable flanks hinders maneuver. 


It is not desired that this discussion leave any impression 
other than that the writer is a believer in some one form 
of vigorous combined action whenever the various factors 
warrant. The flanks and rear of armies have always been 
the concern of commanders, and in the future, as in the 
past, more victories will probably be won by smashing 
blows hurled against them than by any other form of at- 
tack. It is believed, however, that the conditions must be 
favorable especially for securing surprise, and the time 
limitation must not be too restricted. At any rate, we 
must not be committed beforehand to only one type of 
action. If we are, familiarity of the enemy therewith will 
soon breed contempt for our mental mobility, and we may 
be led into situations which have disastrous results. Need- 
less to say, the mind of the commander should be just as 
elastic as the maneuvets of which his troops are capable. 
He must make the means available fit the situation and 
hence must examine carefully all factors which enter into 
it. Obviously, a combined action involving a penetration 
cannot be made against a strongly organized defensive 
position, but neither can the envelopment form of com- 
bined action promise success in such case. If he can em- 
ploy neither, then he must adopt some entirely different 
plan but if he is at liberty to use either, then he should 
adopt that type which promises greater success after the 
various factors are weighed 


III. ImporTANCE OF CAREFUL CoOrDINATION 


Sound technique and careful coérdination cannot be too 
much stressed in any combined action. The commander 
must prescribe a simple but comprehensive plan and then 
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issue clear, concise and definite orders for its execution. 
His duty does not end here, however, for he must see that 
they are understood and executed. A poor plan well 
executed is of course much better than a good one poorly 
executed. 

1. Effective coérdination requires that the commander 
prescribe for each attacking element one or more of the 
following: 

Line of departure or attack locality. 

A zone of action. 

A definite direction of attack. 

One or more objectives. 

A time of attack or attack signal. 


Best results are obtained when all the above can be 
prescribed, but often this will be impossible, especially 
against cavalry, whereas, if the enemy is dismounted or 
fixed in position, much more codrdination is possible. 
Other points to be noted are: 

Avoidance of piecemeal effort. This is effected by care- 
ful codrdination as to time of attack and designation of a 
line of departure. 

Avoidance of dispersion. No two attacking elements 
should become so far separated as to become liable to 
defeat in detail. This difficulty is taken care of by pre- 
scribing directions for the main and secondary attacks 
and by having these convergent and not divergent. 

Vital objectives should be prescribed. These objectives 
should be the goals at the ends of the prescribed direction 
lines of attack and on, or in rear, but never in front, of 
the enemy’s main position. 

Confusion and intermingling of units must be avoided 
by prescribing zones of action and boundaries for each 
unit. 

Subordinate commanders must carry out these ideas by 
prescribing local zones, local main efforts, objectives, etc. 

2. Supporting fires. The artillery in the ideal situation 
is kept under control of the superior commander in a cen- 
tral location within range of all hostile troops, where it can 
best support both the main and secondary efforts. If 
there is to be an envelopment, however, some artillery, 
due to distance to be covered, will often have to be sent 
with the force of maneuver. 

Light machine guns of attacking elements support 
such elements if dismounted and accompany same in 


| pack, if mounted. The same is true of heavy machine 


guns, which may be organic or attached. All other ma- 
chine guns, like the artillery (unless organically a part of 
the reserve and even then if the situation permits) should 
be in general support. All should be in action at the mo- 
ment of the assault, their mass should be prepared pri- 
marily to support the main effort, and they should remain 
in action until the attack is driven home or fire is masked. 
The artilleryman, the machine gunner, and the dismounted 
rileman must know at all times on what targets to fire; 
when fire is to begin and end; and to what new targets 
fire is to be lifted, or when displacement forward should 
occur. Obviously, difficult problems in fire direction and 
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control are presented here and can be solved only by 
closest liaison and careful coordination. 

3. Reserve. Habitually the commander should keep 
out a mobile reserve as his own special weapon with which 
he hopes personally to influence the action as a whole. 
The more mobile the enemy is, the larger this reserve 
should be. It should be centrally located, or where it can 
best support the action of either of the major attacking 
elements, protect an exposed flank or repel a counter 
attack. It should not be thrown in piecemeal. It should 
not be used until the crisis of the fight arrives, and when 
thrown in, immediate steps should be taken to form a 
new reserve. 

4. Conduct upon gaining objectives. The attack order 
should provide that upon gaining its objective the unit 
concerned should reorganize to renew the attack else- 
where, repel counter attack or push the pursuit. A force 
making a secondary attack and reaching a limited objec- 
tive should further the main effort by assisting it there- 
after with fire. A limit of pursuit and assembly areas 
should be prescribed in order that the force may not get 
out of control and that it may be prepared quickly for 
future operations. 

5. Flank protection. All units as matter of routine are 
charged with protection of their own flanks. The superior 
commander, however, is responsible for the flanks of the 
force as a whole; his orders should definitely delegate that 
responsibility to a designated element of his command. 
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IV. SuMMARY 


1. Combined action is at best a complex operation. 
Therefore, in keeping with the principle of simplicity it 
should never be resorted to if wholly mounted or wholly 
dismounted action will get the same or better results 
within the same time and with fewer casualties. 

2. Having decided in favor of combined action, the 
commander should adopt no “typical” plan as such but 
should weigh the decistve factors in the particular situ- 
ation among which will always loom large those of ter- 
rain, time available, and possibility of surprise. When all 
these have been evaluated, then he should adopt that par- 
ticular combination which best meets their requirements. 

3- No matter what the plan, the technique must be 
sound. Codrdination of the attacking fractions of the 
command and of their supporting fires is absolutely para- 
mount, and all must be clearly set forth in the provisions 
of a concise, definite and understandable attack order. 

4. Finally, although it is not for a moment claimed 
that this article expounds any new principles in offensive 
combat, it is desired to point out that there are perhaps 
latent possibilities, as well as limitations, in combined 
action which are not universally suspected. Furthermore, 
in view of the importance which it appears the subject 
must assume in future, along with developments of in- 
creasing fire power and mechanization, it is the final con- 
clusion that we shall be deficient in preparation, and there- 
fore in our duty, if correspondingly more training, both 
theoretical and practical, is not devoted thereto. 


The French Method of Conducting the Infantry Attack, 
as Seen by a German” 


HIS is a review of an article by a German writer in 
which the latter points out for his readers the essential 
differences, as seen by him, between the French way of 
attacking and that used by the German army. He points 
out that the French lay most stress on fire superiority, 
on insuring their own security; whereas, the Germans lean 
strongly toward developing and ep upon the offen- 
sive spirit, viewing firepower merely a supporting factor to 
assist the infantry in its advance to close with the enemy. 
The author iscusses at length two important elements 
in the French system of infantry attack: the PLAN OF 
FIRE and the FIRING ECHELON. His description 
would fit yery well for one of the American Army’s 
method of FIRE AND MOVEMENT. The author 
notes that the difference between the French and German 
infantry attack is found in the different interpretation of 
the word “maneuver,” which he states means to the 
French the action of conducting the means of firing to 


*This is a digest by Major L. D. Davis, Infantry, of a review 
in the Bulletin Belge des Sciences Militaires: the digest appeared 
in the Command and General Staff School Quarterly Review of 
Military Literature, December, 1934, and is reprinted here by per- 
mission. 


a new location from where the fire-support will be more 
effective; whereas to the German the word conveys action 
of the troops themselves moving against the enemy. 
The author concludes that the French system will take 
more time and, consequently, may on occasion miss the 
opportunity for nailing down a successful attack, which 
result could have been accomplished under the German 
method, which is characterized by rapid and energetic 
action. He thinks the French system has the usual weak- 
ness of all highly systematized methods, in its vulnera- 
bility of being completely crippled by hostile reaction. 
On the other hand, he admits that the French method 


is clear and easy to understand, wherein it possesses a. 


great advantage to the non-professional soldier, with possi- 
bilities of resultant gains in improving battlefield co- 
operation between the arms, and 1n the lessening of use- 
less losses in the infantry. 

The Belgian reviewer very correctly observes that the 
conclusions of the author place in strong relief the dif- 
ferences that have always existed between a force com- 
posed of short-term soldiers and one made up of men en- 
gaged for long-time enlistments during which training 
and instruction may be carried on over a period of years. 
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(Continued from the November-December, 1934, number) 
III. TROOP LEADING 


depends on the mere wording of the directive is- 

sued at the superior headquarters. This directive 
must indicate in clear and unambiguous terms the de- 
mands that are to be made upon the cavalry. Due con- 
sideration must be given to whether the problem in ques- 
tion corresponds to the characteristics of the arm, and 
whether it is in keeping with the forces available. Finally, 
with regard to subsequent operations, the directive should 
be drafted in such a manner that the cavalry, after ac- 
complishing its mission, will occupy a position that will 
favor its later employment, instead of rendering it in- 
capable of participating in the decisive battle. 

Missions given only for the purpose of keeping the 
cavalry occupied, in spite of the fact that the general situa- 
tion will derive no benefit from the action of mounted 
troops, must be carefully avoided. Missions of this kind 
originate in a small intellect; a commander of this type, 
in his lack of appreciation of the true role of cavalry and 
in his narrowmindedness, cannot bear to see the one arm 
temporarily idle while the other is active. Any com- 
mander possessed of good judgment will be glad, how- 
ever, to find an opportunity to afford rest periods to some 
of his forces. Such periods of inactivity will stimulate 
the men, so that they will be the more eager to approach 
the new problems that are in store for them. As to the 
preservation of the strength of the horses, hours or days of 
rest are of particular 1 importarice in that they affect di- 
rectly the marching capacity of cavalry. 

Objectionable are, furthermore, orders that prescribe 
the simultaneous execution of several missions which, 
according to space, time and objectives, preclude codrdi- 
nated action. Such orders will invariably lead to dis- 
persion, with the result that, though large forces are 
employed, none of the missions will be fully carried out. 

Is army cavalry, then, to receive its missions in the form 
of orders or directives? 

Moltke interpreted directives as being “instructions 
that are communicated by the higher headquarters to the 
lower ones, dwelling merely upon the essentials, rather 
than constituting definite orders for immediate compli- 
ance. The High Command issues directives to the army 


Tee success or failure of cavalry operations often 





*Moderne Kavalierie, published by E. S. Mittler & Sohn, Berlin. 
American translation rights owned by the United States Cavalry 
Association. 


Cavalry must ride so as to 
fire at the right moment and 
place; and it must fire so as 
to ride again. 


commanders for the purpose of giving them a general idea 
of what is to be accomplished by their operations.” With 
reference to the occasion on which orders should be issued 
for major operations covering several days, paragraph 37 
of the German Field Service Regulations has this to say: 

“In such cases, it will frequently be sufficient to announce 
only the plan, the objective té be reached, and the several 
zones of advance. Directives, then, will take the place 
of orders.” In paragraph 35, this statement appears: 
“Orders must express clearly and concisely the will of 
the commander and the missions assigned to the sub- 
ordinate commanders in pursuance thereof. Subordinate 
commanders should not be deprived of their initiative in 
the free execution of their missions.” 

This clearly expresses the difference between directive 
and order. In practice, however, this difference frequently 
is buried when missions are assigned to cavalry. Moltke, 
for instance, often had to be content with issuing general 
directives, owing to the primitive system of communica- 
tions prevailing during his epoch. Besides being placed 
at a disadvantage by a belated arrival of all intelligence, 
v. Moltke lacked the technical means with which to 
transmit new orders to the autonomously operating ele- 
ments in proper time. Modern technics furnish the com- 
mander of present-day armies with far better means of 
communication. He will, therefore, much more fre- 
quently be in a position to issue definite orders rather than 
mere general directives. He can, moreover, more speedily 
than in former days furnish the independently operating 
cavalry commander with information regarding the gen- 
eral situation and thus bring about uniformity in the 
estimate of the situation; this in turn will greatly assist 
the cavalry commander to execute his mission in accord- 
ance with the general operations plan. This orientation, 
therefore, is of particular importance for the cavalry com- 
mander. 

If the orientation has been mutual, the High Com- 
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mand, too, will be in a position to replace the directive 
with an order, although the latter, according to the Ger- 
man Field Service Regulations, should not encroach upon 
the initiative of the subordinate commander. A com- 
mander of army cavalry should, under all circumstances, 
be permitted to enjoy a far greater liberty of action than 
might be accorded to a unit operating in conjunction with 
other elements. This freedom, however, must not be 
created by giving the directive so general a form that the 
cavalry commander is left entirely on his own. With re- 
gard to this, the assignment of missions to cavalry, be it 
in the form of a directive or an order, is still in need of 
considerable improvement. During map maneuvers and 
tactical problems involving the employment of army 
cavalry, no opportunity should, therefore, be missed to 
devote one’s particular attention to the formulation of the 
instructions that are issued to the cavalry. Not infre- 
quently responsibility for the failure of a cavalry mission 
can be traced back to ambiguity in the preparation of the 
order. 

After all, the difference between a directive and an 
order may be considered a play upon words. A directive, 
on the one hand, may contain definite and well-defined 
instructions, whereas an order, on the other hand, may 
allow of considerable freedom on the part of the recipient. 
An order may even contain instructions covering several 
days’ operations in advance? When such is the case, it 
is difficult actually to define the dividing line between a 
directive and an order. The principal point is, and will 
remain, this: the High Command must clearly express 
its intentions and the demands it is making upon the 
army cavalry; while the cavalry commander, in turn, 
must be well informed about the intentions of the High 
Command and should know exactly what is expected 
both of himself and his troops. If, then, nothing 1s left 
undone toward keeping the cavalry commander constant- 
ly posted on the general situation, all prerequisites are 
established that will assure close codperation between the 
army cavalry and the other forces along the front. 

Should any changes in the situation, however, require 
more detailed instructions than those contained in the 
original directive, which was issued along more general 
lines, the High Command must not hesitate to give such 
additional orders. The following may serve as a typical 
example for such contingencies. When Schmettow’s cav- 
alry corps, on November 23, 1916, had crossed the Aluta 
bridge to the east of Carracal, the Corps Commander had 
to choose between two alternatives: namely, whether, in 
compliance with his former orders, he should continue his 
march in the direction of Bucharest, so as to establish con- 
tact with the elements of Kosch’s army which had crossed 
the Danube at Sistow; or whether he should turn north- 
ward and clear the road for Kiihne’s detachment which 
was advancing on Slatina, where the Rumanian forces 
had organized a line of defense.* In a situation of this 


*Eprtor’s Note: Schmettow continued in the direction of 


Bucharest, sending detachments only to Slatina. 
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kind, involving two problems that cannot be dealt with 
simultaneously and containing objectives that are located 
in two different directions, it devolves upon the army 
commander to decide which of the two problems is of 
greater importance. The cavalry commander himself is in 
no position to be the judge in such a situation; this de- 
cision, therefore, must not be left to him. The superior 
commander, possessing a wider perspective of the general 
situation, must also determine the new objective, when- 
ever a change in the situation has taken place. 

The complete change in fighting methods experienced 
by the cavalry since the pre-war era, according to which 
mounted troops now rely on fire action, did not fail to 
exercise its influence on cavalry leadership. The com- 
mander of a unit that sought to gain the decision by a 
mounted charge, wherein even a fraction of an hour might 
spell victory or defeat, had to make different preparations 
for the combat than the commander of a unit fighting 
with firearms. Owing to the new fighting methods of 
cavalry, the command of a present-day cavalry division 
more closely resembles that of an infantry division; yet 
there still remain vast differences which one cannot afford 
to disregard. The principal difference consists in the 
greater mobility of mounted troops; the commander of 
the latter, therefore, must give far more consideration to 
the time and space factors than the one of an infantry 
division. Cavalry, in most instances, moves freely within 
an area, unsupported by other troops and with its flanks 
exposed; and so it devolves upon the cavalry commander 
to make the best of the open spaces and the difficulties 
they entail. 

A large area may easily invite dispersion and dissipa- 
tion of one’s forces. The commonplace “cavalry fights 
in spacious zones” is erroneous and has done much harm. 
It would be more correct to say that “cavalry reconnoitets 
in large areas.” The actual combat, however, must be 
carried out within a restricted zone, whereas a wide front- 
age should be considered only in missions involving de- 
laying action or the screening of other elements. True, 
cavalry, more so than less mobile troops, is also qualified 
to fight in an extended zone; but this applies only to de- 
fensive missions. The decision, on the other hand, can 
be sought only by resorting to the offensive and, there- 
fore, presupposes concentration of one’s forces. Of course, 
it does not mean that a cavalry division should march in 
one column. On the contrary, it must take advantage 
of the available roadnet and to that end be divided into 
several columns; yet care must be taken to separate these 
columns only so far ftom each other as to make certain of 
their prompt assembly for action. If the advance guards 
are strong enough actually to engage the enemy, the de- 
fensive power of their firearms may afford the cavalry 
commander sufficient time to assemble his columns in rear 
of them for the ensuing battle. 

Since in former days the decision was brought about by 


- means of a short attack and the advance guards lacked in 


inherent strength to delay and repel the enemy, distances 
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and intervals of necessity had to be smaller, inasmuch as 
there was only little time to support the advance guard 
and concentrate the separated columns. The desire to 
give the main body as great a striking power as possible 
was another reason for sending out only weak advance 
guards. A strong advance guard, however, will afford 
the commander time to make preparations for the em- 
ployment of his main body without undue hurry. If each 
column sends out its own advance guard, the zone in 
which the cavalry advances will thus increase in width 
automatically. This, in turn, will create conditions fav- 
orable for an enveloping movement. Yet the lateral ex- 
pansion must never assume such dimensions that, contrary 
to the intentions of the commander, the individual col- 
umns are likely to engage in fighting that may,thus ren- 
der it impossible for him to maintain centralized control 
and employ the main body as a whole. 

How, then is the cavalry to make the most of such a 
wide zone? First of all, the commander must acquire 
timely intelligence regarding the situation in his area. 
But, instead of trying to derive this information by dis- 
tributing his forces over the entire width of his zone, the 
cavalry commander should gather all intelligence through 
the medium of reconnaissance patrols. The main body 
should always remain well in hand, at the immediate dis- 
posal of the commander; the less information is being 
obtained regarding the situation, the greater will be the 
necessity for this prerequisite. 

Concentration of the main body will insure tactical 
success. Considered from a strategical point of view, it 
will facilitate the execution of any changes that may be 
necessary in the march direction, as well as in the plans in 

eneral. A lateral dispersion of one’s forces, on the other 
hand, will render it difficult to concentrate for action; 
moreover, there will always be the danger of the combat 
assuming a course that is not at all in agreement with 
the commander’s wishes. Besides, owing to the greater 
distances to be marched, any change in the march direc- 
tion may prove a tedious and difficult maneuver. 

Therefore, a lateral distribution of one’s forces is jus- 
tified only if the commander has decided from the very 
beginning to solve his mission by means of defensive 
tactics. For instance, if other elements are to be screened 
or covered, it may be appropriate to distribute one’s forces 
over the entire width of the zone in question. By so do- 
ing, one must bear in mind that, in such circumstances, 
the main body can again be concentrated only by com- 
pletely denuding the front; and that the enemy will prob- 
ably gain into the situation an insight, which the very 
object of a screening mission is to prevent. On the other 
hand, any support such a broad front may derive from 
some strong natural obstacle will tend to decrease the 
danger entailed by a lateral distribution of one’s forces. 
If one’s own forces do not suffice to cover the entire front, 
the defense should be limited to the decisive points. Fin- 
ally, if the terrain offers no line that can be easily blocked, 
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it may be advisable to consider a concentration of one’s 
forces also during screening missions. 

We all know that there are exceptions to every rule. 
It would be folly, therefore, to attempt prescribing formal 
tules and regulations for the command of cavalry. Gen- 
eral v. Bernhardi, in his book, entitled Cavalry in Future 
Wars, has this to say on the subject: “I consider all these 
attempts, which merely hamper the free strategic employ- 
ment of the arm, not only erroneous, but contrary to the 
very essence of its existence; and for the same reason I 
consider them even detrimental, because they are calcu- 
lated to produce thoroughly false views as to the condi- 
tions and demands confronting it in actual warfare. The 
tasks which may fall to the lot of cavalry differ so widely 
that they cannot possibly all be solved by one and the 
same formula. Furthermore, the strength of the enemy 
will obviously exercise a decisive influence on the char- 
acter of one’s action and the disposition of one’s forces. 
The roadnet and the nature of the country in general also 
will influence one’s decision. In view of these conditions, 
the directives that issue from higher headquarters will 
always be based on different points of view and conse- 
quently vary in their form of construction. Hence, one 
can only lay down the most general principles to govern 
the strategic employment of cavalry. But in order to meet 
this difficulty, it becomes all the more important to de- 
velop the arm to the utmost, so that it can successfully 
deal with these manifold and varying demands.” 

The independently operating cavalry commander, more 
frequently than the commander of any other arm, will 
be obliged to make his decisions without possessing any 
information whatever regarding the situation confront- 
ing him. In order that these decisions may -be in agree- 
ment with the ideas of the High Command, the cavalry 
commander must know the plan of the commander-in- 
chief and be kept constantly advised of the general situa- 
tion. Just as the exchange of information between the 
High Command and the cavalry commander is essential 
from a strategic point of view, so is an orientation on the 
part of the cavalry commander of his forces, and vice 
versa, important from a tactical point of view. The wider 
the front expands and the quicker the movements are 
executed, the more important this orientation becomes, 
so that all headquarters may be able to codperate and 
strive for the common goal. 

The less stable and clear the situation is in which the 
cavalry commander has to issue his orders, the more clear- 
cut must be his decisions. To him who has a’ positive 
aim and energetically and logically pursues his plan once 
he has made his decision, the obscurity and uncertainty 
of the situation will lose a great deal of their peril. In- 
coming messages and new events he will examine only in 
so far as to see whether they will create any changes in 
his original plan. With a definite purpose in mind, 
mentally master of his task, and having duly considered 
all eventualities, he will be able to retain the initiative 
even on the defensive and not permit himself to become 
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the slave of events. Irrespective of all considerations and 
precautions, however essential they may be, the cavalry 
commander must issue such orders as will not leave 
the slightest shadow of a doubt in the minds of his troops 
and subordinate commanders regarding the situation but 

~will always give expression to a clear-cut and bold de- 
cision. 

Moreover, the commander must appreciate the morale 
and capability of his troops and know how to stimulate 
and strengthen both these factors. He must know what 
to demand of his troops and how far the limit of their 
powers extends. 

Massed employment of modern cavalry requires great 
physical exertions. All movements executed in large 
bodies entail in themselves greater hardships than those 
performed by small detachments, because they can never 
be accomplished with so little friction as those of small 
units. Quarters and food prepared for large bodies of 
troops can never be so good as those of a small element. 
All these difficulties are enhanced by unusual hours of de- 
parture, abbreviated rest periods at night, irregularities 
in meal hours, and so on. Finally, the wide expanse of 
the zone of action forces the troops to cover greater dis- 
tances in marches than in days gone by. 

Likewise, from a numerical point of view cavalry is 
now at a disadvantage compared to the other arms. The 
increased masses composing modern armies cover larger 
areas and, therefore, impose greater demands on the ef- 
forts of the mounted elements. Whenever cavalry is 
committed to action, it will find itself confronted by a 
relatively superior number of troops. And so it will never 
be able to gain a tactical success over more than a certain 
fraction of the enemy’s total strength. 

If, in the contest for mobility and celerity, the cavalry 
does not wish to succumb to the motor, it must be able to 
execute great marches without sacrificing its fighting 
power. Cavalry can cover short distances at a rapid pace; 
if long marches are to be made, however, its rate of march 
must be low. It is, therefore, advisable to regard the 
average rate of march of cavalry during extended marches 
as not exc«:eding five miles an hour, exclusive of long rest 
periods. At this rate of speed, cavalry can march long 
distances without exhausting the strength of its animals. 
For instance, mounted troops, marching at a walk only, 
will cover three miles per hour. Within ten hours of actual 
marching, these troops will thus accomplish 30 miles. 
Deducting four hours for rest periods and one hour each 
for the assembly preparatory to the march and for going 
into bivouac, the troops then spend 16 hours in the saddle 
and eight hours at rest. Assuming distance covered dur- 
ing the same period amounted to 4-7 miles per hour, 
which would necessitate a gait consisting of from 15 to 
20 minutes of trotting and 45 minutes of walking, the 
total march distance would be 47 miles. Marches of this 
sort, continued for several consecutive days, may be ex- 
pected of cavalry without overtaxing the capacity of man 
and mount, provided the roads are in good condition and 
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systematic rest periods are hasiiiniliaiil and properly taken 
advantage of for the feeding of the troops and their ani- 
mals. It is highly important’to arrange the halts so that 
the horses may be unsaddled at least once; it will refresh 
the horses tremendously and prevent sore backs. The 
secret of extended marches consists in long, but slow, 
marching. 

Long distance marches presuppose an adequate supply 
of provisions for both man and mount. In view of the 
great effort demanded of the horses, the usual ration con- 
sisting of nine pounds of oats is not sufficient. The troops, 
likewise, must receive two warm meals a day. By feeding 
the man a warm meal during the last rest period, time 
will be saved which may be profitably devoted to the care 
of the animals while in bivouacs. 

In order that the cavalry may preserve its marching 
capacity, it must not be required without valid reason to 
accomplish marches during ordinary times which would 
seem justified only in an emergency. For this reason, the 
daily and customary performances must be limited to the 
minimum necessary to accomplish the object desired. 

During tactical operations, it is frequently not an easy 
matter to determine the rest periods in advance. Never- 
theless, it is, and will remain, the foremost duty of the 
cavalry commandet—and it is in his own interest—con- 
stantly to devote his attention to according the troops in 
his charge the necessary rest and providing them with 
food. Much remains yet to be learned in this respect, 
as well as in the art of mastering the technique of marches 
executed by large cavalry units. While we may prepare 
ourselves by theoretical studies as to how to go about these 
matters, we can actually learn them only from practical 
application. Unfortunately, however, there is no op- 

ortunity actually to create such situations in the course 
of the brief maneuvers in which cavalry divisions par- 
ticipate. 

The leading of a large modern unit requires its com- 
mander and staff to travel by automobile; that is to say, 
the commander of present-day troops no longer share 
with their men the same hardships as in former days. 
This entails the danger that under modern conditions a 
commander may fail to anticipate the needs of his troops 
in ample time, because he personally is less affected by 
fatigue, hunger and thirst. 

An instructive example, illustrating how even in an- 
cient times the utmost consideration for the welfare of his 
troops was demanded of the commander, is presented to 
us in the form of an interesting remark made by Genghis 
Khan. The latter spoke thus on the subject: “True, Jessu- 
tai is one of my bravest and most capable soldiers. But, 
himself never tiring during even the longest marches nor 
ever experiencing the pangs of hunger and thirst, he al- 
ways believes his officers and men to ‘suffer equally as 
little. For this reason, he is not suited for the position of 


_a higher commander. A general must have felt hunger 


and thirst himself in order to know what to demand of 
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his subordinates and he must carefully husband the 
strength of both man and mount.” 

As we know from experience, marches are less of a 
strain on the mounts than on the draft animals. Further- 
more, the horse has to use greater effort in pulling a 
wagon over soft roads than when travelling over hard 
ones. Therefore, wagon trains must be permitted to use 
the hard portion of a road, while the mounted elements 
should choose the soft places. Level stretches may be 
covered by a large body of cavalry without difficulty; in 
undulating terrain, however, the difficulties increase. 
Trotting uphill will tax lung and heart of any horse. As 
regards draft animals, consideration must also be given to 
the weight of the wagon which makes great demands on 
their strength during an uphill pull. In level terrain, of 
course, the wagon can be pulled much easier; while 
downhill it moves by its own gravity and thus completely 
relieves the draft animals. 

It is surprising how often authorities on horses in par- 
ticular claim that the downhill trot is more strenuous on 
the horses than trotting uphill. We would advise these 
sceptics to test this on their own body by taking a run 
themselves on an ascending slope. They will soon learn 
which of the two is more strenuous. If, in addition, they 
were to pull a wagon in the course of this experiment, 
they would realize even more quickly that they were 
mistaken. It goes without saying that, whenever prac- 
ticable, the downhill trot should be avoided. If one’s 
situation or mission, however, necessitates a forced march, 
one should avoid trotting uphill, yet take liberal advantage 
of this increased gait while on a downhill grade; the trot 
then may even exceed its ordinary rate of speed. Man, 
too, moves faster and takes longer steps when walking 
downhill than on a level stretch. The claim, that the 
downhill trot might cause an excessive strain on the 
horse’s front legs, cannot be sustained. Experience has 
proved that the horse will recover very rapidly from any 
such ill effects. 


If the troops move into a rest area upon completion of 
the march, it is important for the care of the animals that 
all of the horses are properly placed under shelter. The 
horse cannot protect himself against inclement weather 
like the human being, In a climate, like that prevailing 
in Germany, only the summer months are warm enough 
so that one can afford spending the night in the open 
without suffering from the cold. 

Judicious regulation of marches as to daily tasks and 
avoidance of detours, an ample supply of provisions for 
man and mount, and good billets are the principal factors 
that help the cavalry commander to preserve his ability 
to maneuver, as well as the striking power of his troops. 
This, of course, will be reflected in the spirit of each in- 
dividual rider. It will tend to strengthen the tie that 
exists between the commander and his men and will 
create such a degree of mutual confidence and comrade- 
ship that the utmost may be demanded of both man and 
mount with the assurance of cheerful response. 
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IV. TACTICS 


The nature of cavalry combat consists in riding and 
firing. The latter action may be combined with a mount- 
ed charge. These two sentences characterize the nature of 
cavalry combat: “riding and firing.” Cavalry must ride 
in order to be able to fire at the right moment and at the 
right place; and it must fire so as to be able to ride again 
—in other words, to be available again for mobile em- 
ployment. 

Mobility and fire power govern the tactics of cavalry, 
just as they do those 8 any other arm. With the less mobile 
arms, mobility naturally does not play the same out- 
standing role as in the case of cavalry, whose action re- 
ceives its stamp of individuality through this character- 
istic. The principal differences between cavalry and 
infantry tactics in the end are based on the differences in 
mobility of these two arms. The dissimilar nature of the 
missions on which they are employed may likewise be 
traced back to this source. Troops possessing little mo- 
bility cannot operate so freely over wide spaces and go 
into action wholly unsupported as does highly mobile 
cavalry, which may be called upon to do so without any 
misgivings whatsoever. 

The smaller a role mobility plays in action, the more 
will the cavalry’s method of fighting approximate that of 
infantry troops. Finally, in combat requiring narrow 
zones of action and formation in considerable depth, so 
that the led horses have to be kept far in rear, the methods 
of fighting of both cavalry and infantry are the same. 
During a protracted defense, for instance, cavalry and 
infantry use similar formations and fight alike. 

As soon as the individual trooper has dismounted, he 
fights like any foot soldier. All distinctions disappear the 
minute he has left his mount and reached for his firearm. 
The differences consist in the actions prior to the dis- 
mounting. In this respect, of course, cavalry tactics vary 
greatly from infantry tactics, affecting, however, pri- 
marily the commander rather than the individual horse- 
man. Instruction in musketry, therefore, may be unhesi- 
tatingly imparted to the individual rifleman in accordance 
with the Infantry Training Regulations. This, however, 
does not apply to the tactical training of entire combat 
units, inasmuch as considerable dissimilarities will mani- 
fest themselves in connection with the latter. 


The larger the unit, the more conspicuous will be these 
deviations. They are particularly pronounced during the 
initial stage of an action; for cavalry, thanks to its mobil- 
ity, is far less restricted as to the selection of the direction 
of an attack and line of departure than infantry. Hence, 
large intervals, as well as exposed flanks, are frequent oc- 
currences in a cavalry action. Likewise, the disposal of the 
led horses, a consideration in which infantry has no con- 
cern, often necessitates the employment of different tac- 
tics. 

In launching an attack, cavalry often may use a method 
which infantry can employ in rare circumstances only; 
that is to say, the former may engage in combat from a 
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widely extended formation. From this broad line of de- 
parture, the combat. zones of the various squadrons will 
then narrow down toward the common objective. The 
initial line of skirmishers, thinly spread over a wide area, 
will cause the hostile fire to scatter while minimizing 
one’s own losses. Moreover, the simultaneous appearance 
of a broad line of riflemen at the beginning will easily 
deceive the enemy regarding the strength of his opponent. 
On the other hand, to deploy infantry elements just prior 
to the attack, presupposes long and strenuous marches and 
is bound to encumber their command and communication 
systems. These tactics, therefore, are used less frequently 
by infantry than by cavalry. 

Then, too, more frequently than infantry, cavalry will 
stage an attack by separating its forces into several combat 
groups and advancing from different directions, when- 
ever the mission in question includes the seizure of a 
definite object. While this method of attack is most 
promising for a speedy success, it is at the same time de- 
pendent upon the feasibility of an enveloping maneuver. 

Although cavalry should not hesitate to go into action 
while formed in depth and occupying a narrow zone, yet 
its, principal missions should be such as to call for the 
rapid exploitation of a favorable situation and speedy suc- 
cess. This requires the employment of strong forces from 
the very beginning, frequently without echeloning any 
troops in depth and at times even without placing any in 
reserve. Infantry, on the other hand, cannot afford to 
dispense either with depth formation or a reserve, both of 
which it will need for possible contingencies in action. 
Once having ushered in, or accepted, an engagement 
with the enemy, infantry must needs fight to the end, 
unlike cavalry which, thanks to its greater mobility, can 
place considerable distance between itself and the enemy 
in a comparatively short time; infantry cannot very 
readily break off an engagement. 

A cavalry commander often realizes at the beginning 
of an action that his attack should not be continued until 
a decision has been obtained, but that it ought to be 
terminated as soon as its object has been accomplished. 
Yet without question such a procedure entails the danger 
that the cavalry may forget the art of immobilizing the 
opponent and of pushing the attack home to the very 
end. It is-necessary, therefore, in cavalry exercises to 
practice frequently the attack with a narrow zone of action 
and considerable disposition in depth in order to make a 
deep penetration. 

Above all, cavalry must be capable of rapidly develop- 
ing for action and speedily passing from the development 
either to the offensive or defensive. How often has it 
happened that all the exertions of a forced march were in 
vain, simply because the commander did not know how 
to commit his troops to action from march formation 
without losing time. “The combat missions of a regi- 


ment,” thus we may read in paragraph 376 of the German 
Cavalry Training Regulations, “in most instances will 
require the regiment to make the fullest use of its mobil- 
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ity; to swoop down upon the enemy when he least expects 
it; and to attack him in flank and rear. Fer this reason, 
the regimental commander often will have to issue the 
order for the attack simultaneously with that for the 
development.” This procedure deviates from the cus- 
tomary infantry tactics in the case. The development of 
infantry, as a rule, is ordered separately from the attack. 
Moreover, infantry troops usually occupy an assembly 
position prior to going into action. If cavalry, however, 
wishes to take full advantage of its inherent mobility for 
the purpose of obtaining a surprise effect, its commander 
must strive to issue his orders quickly and concisely when 
contemplating the launching of an attack. Long-winded 
orders are not suited to cavalry; on the contrary, it is by 
means of brief fragmentary orders that the object is at- 
tained more quickly and, in most cases, even better. 


The opportune moment created by the surprise always 
is fleeting; it is consequently important to take quick 
advantage of this opportunity before it has vanished. The 
success of a surprise attack may be insured by promptly 
making all preparations and launching the attack with 
great vigor by employing strong forces from the very 
beginning. 

Care must be taken, however, not to execute the at- 
tack with too much haste. Rapid success depends entirely 
upon the hostile reaction. Yet what should and must be 
insisted upon is this: speedy preparation for the attack; 
prompt issuance of all orders; swift battle reconnaissance; 
timely employment of the heavy weapons; and rapid oc- 
cupation of assembly positions. Haste in carrying out 
the attack is as harmful as delay prior to the attack. A 
statement, frequently heard, yet based upon a misinter- 
pretation of war-time experiences, is the following: “In 
war everything moves more slowly than in peace; in 
actual combat there is always an abundance of ume.” An 
attack executed under actual conditions naturally proceeds 
at a slower pace than it would in peace-time maneuvers 
at which only blank cartridges are fired. Therefore, there 
is some truth in the statement just mentioned. Never- 
theless, it is wrong to conclude from it that in time of war 
also the preparations for the attack will consume more 
time. Cavalry, for this reason, should strenuously refuse 
to subscribe to such a misleading assertion. Frequently it 
is a matter of mere seconds whether the friendly forces 
or the enemy will be first in reaching a certain line, hill 
feature, or any other important point of observation. In 
actual warfare, there are, of course, no umpires to prove 
that many lives could have been spared by proceeding 
with a little more speed. All cavalry actions should dis- 
tinguish themselves by celerity, yet without falling into 
the error of being executed with undue haste and con- 
fusion. The belief, then, that there is always ample time 
in actual warfare is an erroneous doctrine. 

Mobility and celerity alone, however, do not make for 
success; they constitute merely the prelude which pre- 
cedes, and creates favorable conditions for, the decision. 
Final success will be attained only after the fire action 
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has taken place. Mobility, therefore, represents but the 
medium whereby the fire power-of the cavalry is carried 
to the most vulnerable point of the enemy more rapidly 
and suddenly than by any other arm. 

What advantage can cavalry, then, derive from its 
mobility? 

Cavalry can readily accomplish longer and speedier 
marches than foot troops. 

It may, for certain periods, considerably exceed its ot- 
dinary rate of march. Morte often than other troops, it 
will, on that account, succeed in creating a surprise effect. 

Cavalry can rapidly develop and thus gain the ad- 
vantage of promptly getting ready for action. Developed, 
it is in a position to go into action immediately, while 
other elements, posted farther to the rear, are able to 
come to its support without delay. 

Cavalry, moreover, possesses greater freedom in select- 
ing the direction and base for its attack; that is, cavalry, 
more frequently than foot troops, is in a position to attack 
the enemy in flank and rear. It is, therefore, preéminently 
suited to enveloping maneuvers. 

Besides being able, as compared to infantry, to pursue 
more speedily a retreating enemy, cavalry can also more 
easily shake off a less mobile opponent. More readily than 
infantry, cavalry may choose between accepting or de- 
clining an encounter with the enemy; moreover, it can 
break off an engagement with greater facility than foot 
troops. 

Then, too, cavalry may temporarily abandon all com- 
munications with the rear. 


Strategically speaking, the art of Headey in wat 
consists in assigning such missions to cavalry as will af- 
ford this arm an opportunity to make the most of the ad- 
vantages it derives from its mobility; but this art is equally 
as necessary on all occasions for the tactical employment 
of cavalry. A spirit of bold aggressiveness often will 

lace in one’s hand objectives that the enemy will have 
to attack. While thus one’s own forces may assume the 
defensive, the enemy will be forced to resort to the more 
costly offensive. 

In the execution of missions wherein cavalry is to 
screen other elements, or is to mislead, surprise, delay, 
harass, and disperse enemy forces, the ensuing combat as 
a tule will have to be fought along mobile lines. This 
method of fighting is characterized by a continual change 
from riding to firing. While part of the cavalry is com- 
mitted to action, part of it must ride and thus seek to gain 
ground. This requires an employment of the forces by 
groups, each group fighting separately and yet in support 
of each other. These mobile tactics enable caval 
operate over wide zones, the dimensions of which would 
be out of proportion to the strength of any other arm. 

Frequently, once its mission has been accomplished, 
cavalry will have to vanish as quickly and suddenly as it 
put in its appearance. During such attacks, which may be 
compared to fire for surprise effect, cavalry must take 
skillful advantage of the terrain, enabling it to approach 
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under cover and make the utmost use of the fire power 
of its machine guns and artillery. Yet, wherever the 
terrain precludes a covered approach, cavalry, in certain 
circumstances, must content itself with sending into ac- 
tion only its artillery and heavy weapons. In order not to 
reveal its presence to the enemy prematurely, it will in 
certain contingencies deliberately forego an extensive 
reconnaissance when employing such tactics. If the ter- 
rain allows the horses and horseholders to remain near the 
dismounted troops, cavalry can quickly disappear after 
the completion of the fire action. In this connection, it 
must be anticipated that, after a surprise fire directed 
against a superior enemy, the latter will soon launch a 
strong counter-attack. 


For the advance, cavalry assembles in several columns 
under cover from aérial observation. Without waiting 
for any special instructions, the columns marching at the 
head and on the flanks must assume the duties of security 
detachments. A rule, commonly adhered to by cavalry, 
requires that the commander of each independent de- 
tachment, though it may only temporarily enjoy that 
status, reconnoiter and provide security so as to enable 
his detachment to take up the advance at any time, with- 
out being subjected to hostile fire shortly thereafter. It is 
the commander’s fault then if, upon receipt of the order, 
his troops are not ready to resume the advance promptly, 
but are delayed merely because reconnaissance parties 
have to be sent out first in the direction of the advance. 
Definite figures regarding the radius of reconnaissance 
and security in such circumstances cannot be given. The 
larger the detachment concerned, the farther reconnais- 
sance and security must reach. Yet, even in cases involv- 
ing minor detachments, these distances should not be less 
than about two and one-half miles in open terrain; for 
one must expect fire from heavy machine guns up to a 
distance of almost two miles. A capable cavalry com- 
mander, therefore, should know what is going on within 
a certain radius of his zone; and he should give the enemy 
no opportunity to surprise him. 


During an advance, the march formation of a cavalry 
unit is similar to that of a mixed detachment. Owing to 
the greater rate of march of cavalry, it is neither feasible 
nor necessary to provide for it special protection by artil- 
lery, since the cavalry can quickly withdraw from the 
range of hostile fire. On the other hand, the artillery has 
to march well forward in the main body so as to be on 
hand when needed. 

Large units will follow the roadnet but march in several 
columns. The lateral extension of these columns depends 
upon the situation and the commander's general plan of 
action. As has been previously discussed, as a rule only 
the reconnaissance detachments disperse, whereas the 
main body is held well in hand, so that the separate col- 
umns can speedily, and without difficulty, be united for 
concerted action. In connection therewith, it will be of 
advantage to send the advance guards of the individual 
columns farther forward than is ordinarily done in the 
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case of columns composed of mixed arms. The greater 
rate of march enjoyed by the cavalry will afford the main 
body greater mobility in all directions, if the latter re- 
mains a considerable distarice in rear of its advance guards. 
But there are no hard and fast rules that can be applied to 
such contingencies. The distances are dependent on the 
strength of the respective forces, the terrain, and the 
situation. 

According to the German Field Service Regulations, it 
devolves upon the advance guard to see to it that the 
advance progresses smoothly; to remove isolated hostile 
resistance; to guard the main body against surprise at- 
tacks; and to insure that the main body is given time and 
space to deploy for action when strong enemy forces are 
encountered. The execution of all these missions natur- 
ally requires time. One need only consider that cavalry, 
marching at the normal rate, covers two and one-half 
miles in thirty minutes, and that even a minor action of 
the advance guard takes considerable time. Thus the 
main body, were it to follow closely behind its advance 
guard, would either be forced to halt or go into action on 
Its part, as soon as the advance guard engaged in any 
fighting whatever. 

Distances between the various columns must not be 
maintained too scrupulously, for a minute observation of 
all distances between columns is not at all required. On 
the contrary, distances are merely to insure the smooth 
development of a march and, therefore, of necessity will 
have to be large or small varying with the circumstances. 

The large distances separating the various detachments 
engaged in providing security do not permit of liaison 
being maintained by individual connecting files. Such 
a procedure would require too many mounted men. It is 
consequently more practical for the detachment in rear 
to attach a connecting patrol to the detachment preceding 
it; from time to time this patrol drops off a man with in- 
structions to wait for the arrival of his own detachment 
and report the hour at which the tail of the preceding 
detachment passed a certain point. The distance can then 
easily be calculated. Sometimes it may be sufficient for 
the patrol to affix pieces of paper to conspicuous objects 
along the route of march, noting the hour at which it 
passed them. The commander of the detachment follow- 
ing directly in rear will thus know at exactly what time 
the tail of the preceding detachment passed those points. 
Cyclists may be used to great advantage in the perform- 
ance of this duty. Whenever the distance becomes too 
great, the detachment in rear, on its part, must send out 
a point as a security measure. 

Inasmuch as in security on the match gteat distances 
cannot be estimated with the naked eye, it is more prac- 
tical to refer to such distances as measured in terms of 
time rather than mileage when issuing orders; for in- 
stance, instead of saying “distance two miles,” it is pre- 
ferable to say “distance 25 minutes.” 

In order to escape aérial observation, troops more so now 
than in former days will march under cover of darkness. 
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Frequently, however, daylight marches will also have to 
be made, particularly in the summer time when the nights 
are short. In the latter case, it is best to divide one’s forces 
into several columns. Under normal conditions, the in- 
dividual columns receive from their respective advance 
guards all instructions regarding march routes, lines which 
are to be reached or crossed at certain hours, as well as 
march and reconnaissance objectives. It is, therefore, ad- 
visable to assign the various ‘columns to certain march 
zones from the very start, especially if one has to reckon 
with strong hostile activity in the air or long range fire. 
March zones actually constitute merely broad zones of 
action. They are to enable the commander to distribute 
his own column within his zone as he sees fit. In order 
to allow sufficient space for the forward movement, the 
march zone must be made wider than the usual zone of 
action. By giving the order for an advance within a cer- 
tain march zone in the form of a sketch—indicating 
thereon the zone, as well as the lines to be reached at 
the hours noted on them—a great deal of explaining will 
be avoided. It is, moreover, desirable that the sketch 
should contain data as to points and hours for the sending 
of messages on the part of individual columns and also 
for receiving orders from higher authority. By so doing, 
codrdination of the march for the entire force will be as- 
sured. 

Liaison between the individual columns is best main- 
tained by dispatching a connecting patrol to each neigh- 
boring column; at regular intervals, these patrols, then, 
render reports regarding the situation of those columns 
and the events that have taken place. Where such contact 
is not maintained, the pressure of the events usually—and 
especially when theneed is greatest—will cause the mu- 
tual orientation to be forgotten or thought of only when 
it is too late. Orders requiring each column to establish 
connection with troops on its left or right will rarely prove 
adequate. On the contrary, the commander should main- 
tain liaison with all sides, for it is he who will have to 
suffer the consequences, if this service fails to function 
satisfactorily. 

In view of the fact that cavalry must be able immedi- 
ately to go into action from march formation in order to 
take full advantage of its speed, careful attention to march 
formations and dispositions is of decisive importance. In 
what follows we shall, for this reason, deal more closely 
and in greater detail with the technique of a cavalry 
advance. 

The distant reconnaissance parties preceding every 
major cavalry unit are subject to the control of the unit 
commander. The individual columns, in turn, are in- 
structed as to how far in rear of this reconnaissance force 
their own advance guards will have to reconnoiter within 
their respective march zones. 


The patrols of the advance guard are followed by the 
advance guard proper. If the advance is made in severa! 
columns, each column commander details his own ad- 
vance guard. Heavy machine guns, as well as artillery, if 
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available, and— since we discuss modernly equipped 
armies—also armored cars and anti-tank weapons must 
be attached to the advance guard, if it is to be sufficiently 
strong to go into action. The main body, divided up in 
depth as a protection against aérial attacks, follows at a 
considerable distance behind the advance guard.. The 
division in depth is observed by maintaining a distance 
of approximately 100 yards between platoons. In this 
manner, the main body will be better protected from 
aérial observation and attack than if it were to march by 
squadron. Moreover, the effects of irregularity in the 
march will be minimized; also, small detachments are 
better able to take advantage of good roads for trotting 
than large ones. The artillery should be inserted in the 
main body well forward, so as to be quickly on hand at 
any time. 

Inasmuch as the success of an advance guard action 
depends to a great extent upon the skillful maneuvering 
of the point, it may be well to go into the details of this 
subject. 

Paragraph 138 of the German Cavalry Training Regu- 
lations, reads as follows: “The point consists of a leader 
and several men; and it rides like a patrol.” How patrols 
should ride, is stated in paragraph 144 of the German 
Field Service Regulations: “Patrols use available roads as 
long as practicable. They advance by bounds from one 

int of observation to another. Upon contact with the 
hostile forces, they leave the roads and seek to gain an 
insight into the enemy situation from a flank; this is 
often accomplished on foot and by leaving a part of the 
patrol behind.” If the point could always keep on the 
road without encountering any hostile interference, its 
strength would not have to exceed that of a small group. 
Yet, as soon as the point received fire, such strength 
would be inadequate for the requirements that a point 
must meet. 

It is, therefore, advisable to assign this task to a full- 
strength platoon from the very start. This platoon will be 
sufficiently strong to remove isolated hostile resistance 
without having to be supported by its squadron every 
time. 

The question, then, arises: what information must the 
commander of the advance.guard endeavor to obtain as 
soon as his point draws enemy fire? He must determine 
whether the point has encountered merely an isolated 
tactical locality held by the enemy or an extended line 


| of resistance, for these are the factors which will decide 


the subsequent employment of the advance guard. 
Enemy opposition coming from a single point of re- 
sistance is eliminated quickest by means of an encircling 
maneuver. While thus engaged, it is of the utmost im- 
portance to cut off the enemy’s communications and to 
capture him; an enemy merely forced back will soon 
reorganize his resistance and obstruct one’s advance a few 
miles farther on. On the other hand, if an occupied line 
extends so far that its encirclement would require too 
much time, or be wholly impracticable on account of the 
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terrain, or lead the advance guard too far away from its 
main body, the advance guard will overcome the hostile 
resistance best by preparing for a main effort against a 
certain point and launching an attack. It devolves upon 
the point quickly to supply the commander of the ad- 
vance guard with the information that is to form the basis 
for his decision. 

When drawing hostile fire, not all men of the point 
should dismount for action. On the contrary, as soon as 
the enemy has opened fire, the point must automatically 
take cover; reply to the enemy’s fire with its light ma- 
chine gun; ride into the hostile flank under cover of its 
machine guns; and seek to determine whether the re- 
sistance consists of a single point of resistance or an ex- 
tended line. In no circumstances should the point ever 
abandon this mounted reconnaissance. Moreover, the 
quickest way of determining the relative strength of the 
enemy is by reconnoitering from a flank. A weak enemy 
force ordinarily will soon give way before the encircling 
maneuver in order to avoid being cut off from its com- 
munications. Whenever the enemy fails to fall back, 
however, one may assume it as reasonably certain that 
he considers himself strong enough to put up a protracted 
defense. The latter being the case, the commander of the 
platoon constituting the point, then, must quickly sup- 
port his advanced patrol in order to clear the situation as 
soon as posisble. 


This example clearly proves that a point, comprising 
merely a squad, 1 is too weak quickly to furnish the com- 
mander of the advance guard the basic information for 
his decision; under those conditions, he would be unable 
to commit the advance guard to action directly from the 
march formation without first having to come to a halt. 
On the other hand, by assigning to the point an entire 
platoon, it is possible immediately to reinforce the patrol 
preceding the point and pave the way for a well-directed 
battle reconnaissance. 

While the point is thus advancing, the platoon com- 
mander must always ride within sight or hearing of his 
forward group, followed by the balance of his platoon 
under a second-in-command. The commander of the 
leading squadron, on his part, must likewise follow within 
hearing distance, if possible also within sight, of his pla- 
toon constituting the point. Only by riding far enough 
forward will these commanders receive incoming messages 
and gain an insight into the situation in sufficient time to 
permit them to make the necessary dispositions without 
having to halt their respective elements that are moving 
up from the rear. In short, the smooth progress of the 
march of all units following in rear depends upon quick 
action on the part of the point and the advance guard. 

Even the commander-in-chief must ride far in advance 
of his main body. 

If, during the progress of the march, the commander 
of the point realizes that the small group constituting 
the actual point no longer suffices to cover a zone wide 
enough to insure safety, he must send forward a second 
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group, so that there will, then, be two groups in advance. 
Thus the platoon is developed. The platoon commander 
orders these two points to advance on certain objectives 
that are within their reach, or he designates zones of a 
definite width wherein the points reconnoiter and cover 
the troops in their rear. Also under these conditions the 
points must advance by short bounds in order to maintain 
cohesion within the platoon. Finally, the remainder of 
the platoon must remain some distance in rear of the two 
points so as to be able to intervene, if either one be com- 
mitted to action. 


The system of battle reconnaissance is founded upon 
the manner in which the point carries out its mission; 
it is for this reason that the activities of the point have 
been discussed in such great detail. Particular attention 
has been called to the fact that mounted reconnaissance 
must not cease for a single moment. In case some ele- 
ments of the point have to dismount for action, others 
must remain mounted while covering the flanks and 
reconnoitering past the enemy's wings, regardless of how 
weak the available force may be. Under no circumstances 
must these functions ever be permitted to cease entirely. 


If it becomes evident that eventually even a platoon 
will be inadequate, it must be reinforced in ample time. 
At this stage, battle reconnaissance is taken up. The im- 
portance of battle reconnaissance, in the case of cavalry, 
cannot be stressed too much; unfortunately, however, too 
little attention is paid to organizing it along strict lines. 

Generally, the point is reinforced first by heavy ma- 
chine guns; soon, however, other elements have to be 
added in order to afford battle reconnaissance an oppor- 
tunity to extend also laterally. The platoons employed in 
front must operate under one command; moreover, orders 
issued to them must be clear and precise. Clearly under- 
stood orders constitute the best means of assuring that 
battle reconnaissance is well organized. Fundamentally, 
the tactics employed in battle reconnaissance are the same 
as in any dismounted action; they differ, however, in that 
battle reconnaissance covers a much larger frontage, and 
its various objectives are at a greater distance than in ot- 
dinary fighting. Moreover, battle reconnaissance must 
be highly aggressive in the execution of its task. Results 
can be obtained solely by the attack. The idea is to force 
the enemy to show his hand; and only an attack will 
compel him to do so. If during combat incident to battle 
reconnaissance no farther advance can be made by means 
of mounted action, troops must dismount and attack the 
enemy ‘with their firearms. It will not do, however, 
merely to take up a position and open fire; on the con- 
trary, the attack must be advanced without relenting, at 
the same time covering with fire the progress of adjoining 
detachments which, in turn, must seek to rush into the 
gaps in the enemy’s line and thus keep the forward move- 
ment in flux. It devolves upon the superior commander 
to support this action by the heavy weapons and to co- 
ordinate the attack by assigning to the elements partici- 
pating definite zones and objectives. 
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It is this form of tactics employed on a broad front 
and consisting partly of dismounted, partly of mounted 
mobile action, which ushers in practically every cavalry 
combat. In addition to serving the requirements of battle 
reconnaissance, it simultaneously serves to secure the nec- 
essary space wheretn the main body may dismount for 
action. If the advance guard fails to repulse the enemy’s 
patrols or drive in his outguards, the main body will have 
to dismount at a very early stage of the operation. The 
cavalry, in this case, would have to cover considerable dis- 
tances on foot and would lose valuable time, being unable 
to take advantage of its inherent celerity of movement 
which should be an outstanding feature of any cavalry 
action. The cavalry, therefore, must be thoroughly trained 
in the application of these tactics. There ts hardly any 
situation in which their use is not mandatory preceding 
combat. Besides, by this method of fighting the attacker 
will be able to realize his desire of carrying his fire power 
as close to the enemy as possible. In order that the zones 
of advance, with a view to insuring security, may be broad 
enough from the very start, it may be advisable in certain 
circumstances to send forward two, though small, advance 
guards, if the advance is made in a single column. 

By attacking the enemy, the elements engaged in 
battle reconnaissance are to clear the situation for any 
subsequent action on the part of the advance guard and 
main body. The commander of the main body, there- 
fore, must hurry forward as early as possible in order per- 
sonally to observe this preliminary combat. It is upon the 
impressions gained from it that the commander will then 
issue his orders to the advance guard and the main body. 
From that moment on, the action is governed by the 
same rules as that of any other arm, with the sole excep- 
tion that, owing to its inherent mobility, cavalry may 
take advantage of certain opportunities that will never 
present themselves to a less mobile force. 

If ever any element is compelled to halt its advance to 
await orders, the blame for the delay attaches to the 
commander. Most frequently it is due to the fact that the 
commander was either not sufficiently far out in front, or 
that the distance between the advance guard and the main 
body had become too small. Both constitute errors on the 
part of the commander. As a rule, the troops will try to 
remedy the mistake of the commander by increasing the 

ait. This will cause the troops exertions which other- 
wise could have been avoided; moreover, frequent repe- 
tition of such errors will tend to undermine the con- 
fidence of the troops in their commander. There is noth- 
ing to which troops are more sensitive than to exertions 
that are obviously unnecessary. 

If the commander decides to continue the attack, he 
may force the issue either by executing an enveloping 
maneuver, or by disposing his main body in depth for a 
concentrated attack with his artillery and other heavy 
weapons supporting his main effort. 

Just as the battle reconnaissance develops from the ad- 
vance automatically and smoothly, so must it be supple- 
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mented by the action of the advance guard which, in 
turn, is followed by that of the main body for the decisive 
blow. It often becomes necessary, therefore, to reorganize 
the more distant reconnaissance activities just prior to 
combat. 

Preparations for combat are made by separating the 
troops into several columns for the impending attack. 
After the point has been committed to action, a further 
division of the elements that have gained contact with 
the enemy will then gradually take place. The action of 
the point is the signal for the advance guard to enter the 
fight. While the forward elements are thus engaged with 
the enemy, the detachments in rear continue their advance 
as before, that is, in platoon columns. Dividing the rear 
elements into columns below platoon strength is permis- 
sible only in exceptional cases. Any unreasonableness in 
this respect will cause unnecessary hardship and interfere 
with the commander’s control over his troops. 


The disposition of the led horses is a matter requiring 
particular attention. During the initial engagements the 
various groups usually are widely separated. The squad 
leader leaves his led horses behind under cover, unless the 
platoon commander has given him special orders to the 
contrary. If the zone of action of the platoon is very nar- 
tow, the platoon commander must designate the place 
where the led horses are to be left in order to avoid fric- 
tion between the squads. Within the squadron, it some- 
times will be practicable to leave the responsibility for 
disposing of the led horses with the commander of a 
platoon temporarily held back from the actual zone of 
combat. 

The led horses must in any circumstances be taken out 
of the range of hostile fire. Consequently, it will often be 
necessary to lead the animals to the rear, once the troopers 
have dismounted. In view of the fact that the led horses 
may be moved at a trot or gallop, little trouble will be ex- 
perienced in taking them to the rear. It is up to the su- 
perior commander to see to it that no crowding of the led 
horses will take place in the rear area. 


If the dismounted action is expected to last for some 
time, the commander must leave orders for the feeding 
and watering of the horses. Inasmuch as there are four 
horses to each horseholder, the latter should be assisted 
by such personnel of the squadron as has not yet been 
committed to action. 

Although, as a rule, the led horses at first are disposed 
of in good order and in conformity with the situation, 
such systematic and orderly procedure disappears in the 
course of the fighting, particularly if the led horses subse- 
quently have to follow the dismounted troops. This is 
principally due to a failure to issue clear and precise 
orders for the disposal of the led horses and to assign a 
special leader for each group of animals. 

Within each regiment, there must be an officer who is 
heid directly responsible for the control of all elements 
that are not actually participating in the fire fight. The 
same applies to the squadron, where a noncommissioned 
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officer, assisted by several men, will have to be charged 
with this duty. There should be no hesitation in employ- 
ing a certain number of men for this service, simply be- 
cause they might thereby be prevented from taking part 
in the:engagement. They will always be available dur- 
ing the first phase of the fighting, inasmuch as one’s 
entire strength is never committed to action all at once. 
Should it later become necessary to reinforce the firing 
line, one will possess a very valuable reserve in the men 
that have been held in rear to assist the horseholders. 


Whenever the led horses are ordered to follow the 
troops, they must move in small groups led by mounted 
horseholders in dispersed formation. The new location 
and the route leading to it must be determined beforehand 
and assigned to each detachment individually. In the 
presence of hostile airplanes, the movement should be 
executed at a trot. All this requires an organization of the 
service of the led horses on strict lines. It is one of the 
duties of the commander to guarantee its proper func- 
tioning. 

If cavalry is compelled to resort to defensive tactics, it 
must differentiate between a protracted defense and mere 
delaying action. In the former contingency, the same 
tules that apply to infantry also govern the cavalry. In 
this case, the led horses have to be taken far to the rear. 
In this connection, it should be borne in mind, however, 
that considerable time will elapse before the cavalry is in 
a position to remount after the conclusion of the defensive 
action. 

Delaying action, on the other hand, is the proper field 
for cavalry. In this method of fighting it can take full 
advantage of its mobility and delay on a broad front even 
a greatly superior enemy. If it is determined in advance 
that the ensuing combat will be a delaying action, the 
troops may from the very start take up the advance on a 
broad front without any appreciable disposition in depth. 
The contingency, however, that there might be an op- 
portunity of employing aggressive action on some part 
of the front, militates against a uniform distribution of all 
forces over the entire front. By retaining certain ele- 
ments, a commander remains in a position to make a 
main effort at a suitable location in order to strike a 
decisive blow. 

In delaying action it is of primary importance to check 
the enemy’s advance as soon as possible. The farther the 
cavalry advances to meet its opponent, the sooner it will 
interfere with the latter’s progress. The artillery must 
accompany the forward elements of the advance in order 
to be able to inflict losses upon the enemy by surprising 
him in defiles and other locations from which he cannot 
escape; to force him off the roads and thus interfere with 
his march. The reconnaissance parties must attack the 
leading elements of the enemy in order not to reveal to 
him that his opponent is merely planning a defensive 
action. 

Prior to the advance the map must be studied and sup- 
plemented by reconnaissance for the purpose of deter- 
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mining a location where the enemy’s advance can be 
effectively blocked by a barrage. Tactical localities that 
can be easily defended are most suitable for this purpose. 
Hostile mounted patrols approaching these localities must 
be attacked and repulsed in otder to interfere with the 
enemy’s reconnaissance. The heavy weapons are dis- 
posed in such a manner as to take the enemy under fire at 
long range. The machine guns that are emplaced along 
the front must insure a continuous wall of fire. More- 
over, their location must be well concealed; otherwise the 
guns will be put out of action at an early stage. They 
must be placed so as to cover each other by flanking fire. 
In front of this position, small mobile detachments oper- 
ate in order to interfere with the enemy’s approach. Pro- 
vision must be made for adequate flank protection. 

The squadrons are trained to occupy positions rapidly 
without being observed by the enemy. Positions of this 
sort will present a continuous line only in rare cases; hence 
it is the more important to maintain cohesion of the in- 
dividual units and to block the intervals between them by 
fire action. Firm cohesion of the various combat groups 
will greatly facilitate command, which in delaying action 
must be particularly exacting. By demolishing and block- 
ing bridges and roads, it will be possible to delay the 
bringing up of the enemy’ s heavy weapons. Liaison and 
signal communication between firing line and command 
posts must be insured. The nearer led horses are kept to 
the firing line, the easier it will be to evacuate the posi- 
tion. For this reason, the disposition of the led horses 
often constitutes the controlling factor in the selection of 
the position. 

Having succeeded in forcing the enemy to deploy his 
infantry and bring up his artillery, one should fall back 
to a rearward position rather than wait for the attack of 
the hostile infantry to develop. Should, however, the 
position in rear be occupied by a reserve, the forward posi- 
tion may be held somewhat longer; yet, care must be 
taken not to remain in the forward position too long; this 
might render its eventual evacuation precarious. This 
method of fighting effers also an exceptionally remunera- 
tive field of action to armored cars. After the forward 
position has been vacated, these cars, in conjunction with 
small mounted detachments, can inflict considerable losses 
upon the enemy and delay his advance by going into 
action for brief periods and harassing him with surprise 
fire. 

Difficulties encountered in the application of these tac- 
tics arise from the large areas involved. Special measures 
must, therefore, be taken to coordinate the withdrawal 
of the individual detachments and to maintain the co- 
hesion of the command as a whole. 

In delaying action it is necessary to resort to all sorts of 
stratagems designed to deceive the enemy. For instance, 
the spreading of false information among the civilian 
population might mislead the enemy. The construction 
of hasty works and simulation of wire entanglements 
might lead him to believe that a strong defensive is being 
contemplated. It was a common experience during the 
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late war that information coming from the front was often 
exaggerated with respect to alleged strong positions and 
extensive wire entanglements; yet, on the following day, 
when the pursuit was continued, only minor indications 
of such works were actually encountered. Such overs- 
tatements, however, are easily explained. They spring 
from the tendency of the troops to justify their slow 
progress by calling attention to the strong enemy posi- 
tions confronting them. But the High Command is not 
always in a position readily to recognize such cases, where 
overwrought nerves, in the heat of battle, have overesti- 
mated certain objects and regarded them as more danget- 
ous than they really are. Such messages from the front 
have been the cause of many instances in which a com- 
mander arrived at a wrong estimate of both his own and 
the enemy’s situation. 

It is obvious that nations which possess chemical troops 
will find opportunities to employ them with great suc- 
cess in delaying actions. 

In summing up, then, we differentiate in cavalry tactics 
between two distinct methods of attack: namely, the 
attack by which the decision is sought, and the attack 
that is launched on a broad front with a limited objective 
only. 
If a decision is to be forced, the attack, just like that of 
the infantry, must be limited to a narrow zone of action 
and executed from depth formation. It must, further- 
more, be supported by the heavy weapons and the artil- 
lery. On the other hand, the attack launched on a broad 
front with gaps between the individual combat groups 
serves either the purpose of containing the enemy or that 
of battle reconnaissance. It must precede practically every 
decisive attack in order to drive in the hostile screen 
thrown out to provide security and gather information. 
Under cover of this attack, the main body, which is to 
strike the decisive blow, remains mounted as long as pos- 
sible and thus moves up within the closest possible dis- 
tance from the enemy. Frequently, this form of attack 
will yield to the commander the basic information for the 
employment of the main body. 

With regard to defensive action, one must distinguish 
between protracted defense and delaying action. The dif- 
ferences here are very marked. 

These various tactical methods will often interchange. 
It is up to the cavalry commander to decide which one is 
most suitable for each individual situation. Once he has 
made his decision, he must express in clear and unam- 
biguous terms what he desires his command to do. The 
troops are entitled to know whether they are to attack in 
a narrow zone of action and in depth formation, or on a 
wide front without depth. While on the defensive, the 
troops must never be left in doubt as to whether a pro- 
tracted defense or a mere delaying action is demanded of 
them. In a large unit, several of these combat methods 
may be employed side by side. While some elements are 
engaged in a protracted and stubborn defensive, others 
may launch a concentrated attack in a narrow zone. 


(To be continued ) 
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By Mayor Leonarp R. Boyp 
Infantry | 


Part II 


THe ATTACK CONTINUES 


BSERVERS on the crest of the rise at the company 
() position reported that the tanks were leaving the 
ravine to the northeast of Missy. The company 
was formed and moved forward over the rise. No artillery 
fired on us and only one machine gun opened fire as the 
first line moved forward. The cessation of 77-mm. fire 
was the result of patrol action from “D” Company and 
from the 26th Infantry, which had reached the east side 
of the ravine shortly after the tanks had moved forward 
past our position. 

In connection with the reduction of the direct fire 77- 
mm. guns, an incident was related to me which illustrates 
the methods used. Two men became separated from one 
of the flank patrols of the company, but continued on 
toward the east bank of the ravine. Hearing the sound 
of firing higher up on the slope, they worked their way 
to within a hundred yards of a well-camouflaged 77-mm. 
gun. At this point they were discovered and the gun 
was trained on them. Both the men were wounded at the 
first.shot. One, Private Lloyd Helm, was hit by a shell 
fragment which tore off his chin. Helm, disregarding 
this serious wound, rushed straight at the gun which con- 
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tinued to fire at him until he reached the position. The 

un crew shot at Helm with their pistols, but apparently 
the sight of a bloody and chinless American soldier was 
more than their shooting nerves could stand. Helm 
killed the entire crew but died en route to the rear. His 
companion, after telling a comrade of the deed, also died. 
A painstaking investigation resulted in the conclusion 
that there was insufficient evidence to warrant applying 
for a posthumous decoration for Helm, but I am satisfied 
that the story is true. 

The action of the company in passing through the 
ravine is shown by an extract from the personal diary of 
the author: “McFaden’s patrol, with the added assistance 
of the tanks, was sufficient to draw most of the fire from 
the Boche, and we advanced to the bottom of the ravine 
with but few casualties. The trees in the valley were torn 
and huge branches almost obstructed our passage and, 
in addition, the ground was soft from the sluggish stream 
which wandered aimlessly toward our left. Our counter- 
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battery heavy artillery had combed the valley rather 
thoroughly and, while there had been no guns there, it 
showed what would have happened had they been there. 
The stream had been changed by the shells falling in it 
and the whole floor of the ravine was a mess of broken 
branches, fallen trees, and a churned up bog. 

“After crossing the stream we lined up before starting 
out of the cover of the trees and beginning our advance up 
the hill. One machine gun opened up on us and halted 
our progress. The hill was so steep that it was impossible 
to walk straight up, for the grass was long and slippery; 
so I sent out patrols to the front and, after they had gone 
on about 200 yards, brought the company up some small 
ravines in platoon column formation. At one of our 
halts, I saw a group of men in a farmhouse close to the 
location of the machine-gun fire of a few minutes before, 
and I had a few of the men open fire, I along with them. 
We fired about thirty shots—uphill at about goo yards 
—and strange to say did not see the men move, so I had 
firing stopped. I was rather disgusted with our marksman- 
ship, but afterward felt better when I found that the men 
we were firing at were advanced elements of the 26th In- 
fantry.” 

“I halted the company at the top of the hill and sent 
the following message: 


“FROM: C.O. Co. D, 16th Inf. 


At: Pt. 600 yds. N. of MISSY-aux-BOIS 
Date: July 18, 18 HOUR: 11:20 AM 
TO: C.O. 1st Bn. HOW SENT: Runner. 


Was held up on the left of the objective by ma- 
chine guns and 77-mm. guns. Got four tanks and 
attacked. Got mixed up between 26th and 28th 
Infantry at start. Lt. Col. Craig decided we should 
not remain in sector. Am moving on to take original 
sector unless emergency occurs. 

BOYD 
Captain’ ” 
I moved off to the left to get in touch with a group of 


officers whom I found to be Major McCloud, 26th In- 









The entrenching went rapidly, even 
with our small tools. 
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fantry, and other officers of his battalion. He stated that 
two companies of his battalion were lost and requested 
that | occupy the line from that point to the 16th Infantry 
zone of action. I did this by placing two platoons on the 
line 100 yards east of the unimproved road, with combat 
groups of one squad each spaced over the 700 yards of 
front. The 3d platoon was moved to the head of the 
draw 300 yards east of Missy-aux-Bois, as reserve. The 
officers and men from the 26th Infantry were turned over 
to the 26th Infantry and the remainder of the 5th platoon 
divided among the three platoons of Company D. The 
Moroccans and the Marine had become separated from 
the company during the crossing of the ravine. The lo- 
cation of the platoon which had accompanied the tanks 
was unknown, although we had seen the tanks moving 
east across the Paris-Soissons road. I inspected the line 
of outposts and then went to Missy-aux-Bois where I 


found the remnants of the rst Battalion, 16th Infantry, 


which had taken shelter from artillery fire in the ditches 
west of the Paris-Soissons road. This was the first time we 
had gained contact with our battalion since leaving the 
first objective. The battalion commander and staff had all 
been wounded shortly after the jump-off, and Major M. 
A. Wells, who had been in command of the regimental 
trains, had been sent forward to take command. 

I reported to him and related the actions of the com- 
pany and its present location. About an hour later the 
two platoons on outpost duty were relieved and reported 
to me in the battalion area. Major Wells assigned Com- 
pany D to the left half of the regimental zone of action. 
Later the platoon which had accompanied the tanks across 
the ravine reported in, minus several squads. I placed 
three platoons on a line across our sector and one in sup- 
port, about 100 yards east of Missy. The platoons were 
lined up along the trace of the trench to be dug and each 
squad instructed to, dig a simple trench about 30 feet long 
and then connect up with adjoining squads. The en- 
trenching progressed rapidly, even with our small tools. 
We were hampered, however, by a sniper in the trees 
along the Paris-Soissons road, who shot at any man not 
carrying a rifle. This sniper would fire only once every 
fifteen minutes and it was difficult to determine the exact 
direction from which the shots came. I gave orders that 
all runners and officers should carry rifles with fixed 
bayonets and I complied with this order myself. I sent 
out a patrol commanded by a lieutenant and al- 
though they searched along several hundred 
yards of road the sniper could not be found. 

German airplanes were circling around con- 
tinuously, dropping bombs and firing at us with 
machine guns. Major Wells was fatally 
wounded by one of these bombs and the com- 
mand of the battalion passed to the commander 
of Company B. One German aviator came down 
to within three hundred feet of us and was so 
bold that someone fired at him. Instantly the 
entire battalion stopped entrenching and began 
firing. We had been taught a complicated 
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system of leads to use in antiaircraft firing but it was all 
hazy in my mind and J doubted if many of the firers even 
remembered to aim ahead of the target. Everybody fired, 
however, even the officers with their pistols. The fire was 
apparently ineffective at first but suddenly the plane be- 
gan to lose altitude and glided to the ground about a 
quarter of a mile to our rear. It was wrecked in the crash 
and the pilot was found dead with several bullet holes in 
him. : 

The trenches were completed about 6:00 p.m. By this 
time I was hungry, having eaten my two sandwiches 
during the morning, so I ordered the men to open one can 
of meat and two cans of hard bread (from the emergency 
rations) for each two men. It was barely dark when we 
settled down for a rest in our trenches—our first in over 
twenty-four hours. 

Our rest was brief for the battalion commander issued 
oral ordets for a night'advance to start at 9:30 p.m. The 
company left the trenches and marched across the Paris- 
Soissons road and formed up as left assault company of 
the battalion. None of us, not even the battalion com- 
mander, had any details of the attack except the time of 
departure. It was a bright moonlight night and con- 
ditions were favorable for an advance without coming 
under the heavy machine-gun fire we had experienced 
during the morning. After the battalion waited in readi- 
ness for about one hour, however, an order was received 
cancelling the attack. Upon receipt of this the company 
moved back to its trenches and again made preparation for 
getting some much needed rest. The night air was cold 
and our raincoats were hardly enough to keep us warm. 

The German bombing planes came over in relays all 
night long—dropping flares which lighted up the entire 
area and then dropping their bombs. Fortunately none of 
these landed in the trenches, but no one slept during that 
night. . 

Shortly after midnight the mess sergeant brought up 
sandwiches and coffee in the ration cart, and the hungry 
men ate their two sandwiches each, not thinking to save 
one for the morning. About the same time two ambu- 
lances came up and collected some of the seriously 
wounded men of the battalion. Many of these had been 
wounded twelve to fourteen hours previously but could 
not be moved because of the shortage of litters. 


Jury 19. THE Seconp Day 


The battalion formed for attack at 4:30 a.m. with 
Company D the left assault company. As the orders ar- 
rived only a few minutes before 4:30, each platoon leader 
was instructed by runner to lead his platoon to the as- 
sembly position which we had used for the night attack 
(about 200 yards east of the Paris-Soissons road). One 
platoon was missing, as the battalion moved forward. The 
lieutenant in command had proved inefficient under fire 
on at least two previous occasions and I had urged the 
battalion and regimental commanders to relieve him and 
assign him to duty outside the combat zone. He was ex- 







A churned 
up bog. 





amined by the regimental surgeon when we were in a rest 
area, and, as might be expected, appeared perfectly 
normal. The battalion commander, who had been 
wounded early in the first day’s advance, had never ob- 
served this lieutenant under fire, as he himself had made 
few if any inspection trips to the front-line companies 
during our trench warfare operations. This lieutenant 
was conscientious and, I am certain, was not lacking in 
courage, yet the first few shells which exploded near him 
set him shaking; his face became ashen and the pupils 
of his eyes dilated. When orders were given to him, in 
this condition, he would stare blankly and make no move 
to obey. If asked why he was not obeying he would shake 
his head and ask for the instructions to be repeated. Under 
such circumstances I had usually relieved him from com- 
mand, placed him in company headquarters and instructed 
the platoon sergeant to carry out the orders. I had watched 
him during the first day’s operations and apparently he 
was getting along better than usual. At least his platoon, 
which was in the support wave, was well directed, either 
by him or his platoon sergeant. I questioned the runner 
who had gone to this lieutenant with the order and found 
it had been delivered. However, some two hours later, 
when discovered by the commanding officer of the 3d 
Battalion, 16th Infantry, he claimed that he had never 
received any move orders: I resolved to prefer ‘charges 
against him should both of us survive the engagement. 
This decision was prompted by a desire to have a reliable 
platoon commander and also to place this mentally unfit 
individual in the noncombatant zone. This action was 
never taken as the lieutenant was killed on July 21 while 
leading his platoon against an enemy machine-gun nest. 
At that time he was still irresponsible but always ready to 
risk his life when the advance was once started. 
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The 2d Battalion, 16th Infantry, having lost all its 
officers, was holding the advanced regimental line about 
600 yards southeast of the Paris-Soissons road. Behind 
them, the company formed for the advance and was fired 
at by machine guns from two disabled French tanks a few 
hundred yards east of the Paris-Soissons road and to our 
left hank. There were remarks made to the effect that the 
“Frogs” were mixed up again, but this was found to be 
incorrect. A patrol, sent to silence the guns, found that 
two Germans had occupied the tanks during the night. 
As the patrols advanced they disappeared into the wheat 
fields. Long-range machine-gun fire and scattered artil- 
lery fire inflicted casualties but did not check the advance 
of the battalion. A halt was made on the line held by the 
outposts of the 2d Battalion, as we were now apparently 
visible to several machine gunners as well as to artillery 
observers. Casualties were numerous; yet we had not 
seen a single German during the day. 

We found several seriously wounded men in this . 
sition—men from the 2d Battalion who had been 
wounded on the morning of the previous day and who 
had received no attention beyond first-aid bandages. I 
found out that no litters had been available and that if 
a man could not walk he remained there until the front 
line moved far enough ahead for the Medical Corps to 
reach him. In justice to the regimental medical personnel, 
it must be said that they had been busy every hour since 
the jump-off, and the breakdown in the evacuation sys- 
tem was the fault of the higher echelons. 

The battalion resumed the advance after a thirty- 
minute halt and immediately drew heavy machine-gun 
fire from both flanks and the front. Artillery shells 
dropped in the formation with such accuracy that our 
advance was slow. A slight rise about 1,200 yards north- 
east of Chaudun Farm offered some shelter from machine- 
gun fire, and the entire battalion closed up in the de- 
pression 200 yards west of this rise. 

The machine-gun fire seemed to be coming from the 
wheat field crowning the rise, so I passed the word along 
the firing line that the leading platoons were to charge 
toward the top of the hill. This seemed to be in line with 
war fiction in which the brave captain led his company in 
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a charge against the enemy and, while the enemy could 

not be seen, his machine-gun bullets could make his 

presence very real. These orders miscarried somewhat 

and, as I jumped up, the entire company advanced and 

not the leading platoons as ordered. The machine-gun 

fire did not vary in its intensity and few men fell. ‘the 

support platoons, advancing in squad columns had the 
mustortune to have a shell land on a column in which 

the platoon leader was marching, and again the cries of 

the wounded were heard above the noise of the exploding 
shells and the “‘crack”’ of the passing bullets. The charge 
started at a run but soon slowed down to a jog, due to the 
difficulty in climbing the incline over slippery grass. The 
line was walking as the crest of the hill was reached and - 
still we heard the machine guns firing, still further to our 
front. We were now under observation of the gunners 
and a few bursts in our ranks convinced me that our 
comic-opera charge had been premature. One platoon 
was instructed to dig in along the top of the rise while I 
took the other two about 100 yards to the rear. 

I found that it was a great relief to be busy so I, with 
my striker, dug a shelter in a new shell-hole. There was a 
great demand for new shell-holes as there was a supersti- 
tion in the company that two shells never landed on the 
same spot. I worked until I was wet with perspiration, 
then felt a passing of the extreme nervousness which had 
seized me after our “capture” of the hilltop. 

A sergeant, with a platoon of Company G, 16th In- 
fantry, reported to me and stated that the rest of his 
company was scattered or wounded. I assigned him a 
place in the rear of and to the right of the two support 
platoons, and instructed him to remain with the company i 
until further orders. Shell fire continued on our position 
and casualties were numerous. There was a first-aid man ' 
with the platoon from Company G—the first we had met 
since the jump-off on July 18. The cdmpany was now 
dug in below the surface of the ground and I found, in 
my inspection trips, that the exercise had calmed the men 
to such an extent that they were joking about which 
platoon was due to have the next shell fall on it. 

I made several reconnaissance trips to the top of the 
hill but could not locate the machine guns to our front. 
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The 18th Infantry had moved up on line with us on our 
right, but the 26th Infantry, on our left, was not visible. 
I had returned to the support position of the company 
when one of the captains of the battalion came running 
back from the top of the hill to our front, shouting chat 
German tanks were coming. He was extremely excited 
and, in answer to my question, stated that he was positive 
that they were German tanks and that we had to get to 
the rear at once. He then went off at a run to warn Com- 
pany B, which was to our left rear. The sight of an officer 
moving rapidly to the rear had a startling and disastrous 
effect: upon the men. Before anything could be done to 
stop them all of Company B and part of Company D rose 
and ran to the rear. 

I considered what I should do. Should I stay with the 
remainder of my company and try to defend the position 
against the tanks? What could we do with rifles against 
them? Before I came to a decision the rear platoons got 
out of their shelters and joined the mass of men running 
to the rear. I shouted and blew on my inefficient whistle, 
but the men in flight either did not hear me, or hearing, 
paid no attention. A group of men near me began 
putting on their packs and climbing out of their pits. I 
noticed their frightened expressions and curtly ordered 
them back. Then I hurried toward the men who were 
starting to run, shouting to them to stop. As soon as the 
remaining men saw me run to the left rear everyone 
jumped up and fled. I stopped several men near me and as 
long as I remained within a few feet of them they stood 
fast, and I could feel the urge of flight pervading the at- 
mosphere as definitely as though it were a cold wind. In a 
few minutes the area was clear except for my striker and 
me and our wounded. The battalion was running over 
the rise 300 yards to our rear and no effort was being made 


to stop them. The sense of impotence and shame that 


my company should break and run while I was there 
trying to stop it brought tears to my eyes. I realized that 
my striker and I could be of no use against two German 
tanks (and I did not doubt but that they were German 
tanks after the officers’ actions) so I decided to rejoin my 
company. We fixed a raincoat shelter over the faces of 
the wounded men to shield them from the hot sun, told 
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them that we would be back as soon as the company 
could be found, and walked back toward our jump-off po- 
sition of that morning. My striker, an Austrian by birth, 
drafted from the coal fields of Pennsylvania, remarked, 
“Captain, what could we do? The devil himself couldn’t 
have stopped them.” 

The two tanks appeared to the northeast and I won- 
dered at their similarity to the French tanks. I was sur- 
prised that they did not follow the retreating battalion 
and that they did not fire on us. German machine guns 
opened fire on us as we reached the rise 300 yards in reat 
of our former position but the ground was too damp to 
indicate the strike of their bullets and we passed out of 
sight in safety. 

I found that the company, with the rest of the bat- 
talion, had stopped in the trenches occupied by the 3d 
Battalion, 16th Infantry, which was in brigade reserve. 
The three platoon commanders were busy collecting their 
units from the jammed mass of soldiers in the trenches. 
The elements of Company D were moved to the left and 
grouped together. The battalion commander of ‘the 3d 
Battalion, 16th Infantry, ordered me to place a line of 
men armed with Chauchat rifles in advance of the main 
line of trenches and to try and stop the tanks. This done 
and with nothing left to do but wait for the tanks, I 
crawled into a shell-hole on line with the automatic rifle- 
men and ate a cake of chocolate and some hard bread. I 
was tired and depressed and worried about how we were 
to stop the tank attack with automatic rifles. These 
worries were of brief duration, for sleep—the first in some 
sixty hours—overtook me. 

I was awakened by a runner and led to Lieutenant 
Colonel Craig, who was assembling the 1st Battalion for 
an advance over the ground we had just given up. I 
found that the missing platoon of the company was in the 
trenches with the 3d Battalion and listened to the lieu- 
tenant's incoherent explanation of his failure to join the 
company early in the morning. 

One of the tanks, which had proven to be French, had 
been disabied about 500 yards to our left and, during our 
formation for the advance, shelled us with | 37-mm. shells. 
I presumed that the French crew had quit the tank and 
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1 hurried toward the men who were starting to run, 
shouting to them to stop. 


that Germans had been quick to use it as a pill-box. This 
fire was very inaccurate and did not seriously interfere 
with the formation or the advance. Lieutenant Colonel 
Craig led the battalion and inspired all by his coolness 
under a variety of conditions. 

The battalion moved to the south of the rise where we 
had halted during the morning and soon began to come 
under heavy, close-range machine-gun fire. The battalion 
was halted and Lieutenant Colonel Craig asked for volun- 
teers to go with him to get the machine-guns. I was some- 
what surprised to see most of Company D volunteer and 
found it hard to reconcile with their individual actions of 
a few hours before. The machine-guns were captured or 
chased away and the battalion resumed the advance until 
other guns began to inflict casualties, when the same 
procedure was repeated. 

The head of the Chazelle ravine was reached in this 
manner and the entire battalion moved into it and wel- 
comed the shade of its trees. Company D was ordered to 
move along the ravine and clear the way for the advance 
of the battalion. An advance guard formation was taken 
and the company moved forward, hoping to find some- 
thing tangible to fight against. The point reached the 
opening of the norch branch of the ravine into the ravine 
proper and drew machine-gun fire from a hedge about 
300 yards to our front. Several men were killed and 
wounded by this fire and the company took shelter along 
the sides of the narrow depression while several observers 
assisted me in trying to find the location of the machine 
gun. I could not pick up any sign of it, even while it was 
firing, but saw several spots in the hedge where a gun 
might be concealed. One of the sergeants and I fired 
several shots at these points and were rewarded by an 
equal number of 37-mm. shells landing in the crowded 
ravine and which hit several more men. None of us were 
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able to pick up the location of the 37-mm. gun. 


Lieutenant Colonel Craig came up during this firing 


and was informed of our difficulties. He immediately 


called for volunteers and led a patrol of one lieutenant and 
ten men from Company D out into the draw. All crawled 
the first few yards until cover was reached, where the pa- 
trol divided and converged toward the sound of the ma- 
chine-gun. The Germans, seeing two groups moving 
toward them, fled from their gun. Fire from this gun had 
wounded the lieutenant and one man of the patrol and 
they were brought in when the patrol returned. An oc- 
casional shell in the ravine added to the casualties and the 
wounded from the fields in the rear were brought in. It 
gave the draw the appearance of a combined morgue and 
dressing station. Every wounded man asked for water, 
though most of the men had empty canteens. We had 
had no opportunity to refill canteens since leaving Missy 
the previous night. The hot July sun, the exertion of the 
attack, and the excitement of the day had made the men 
use all the water in their canteens before noon. 

The battalion withdrew from the ravine and formed 
for attack at 4:30 p.m. Company D was the left assault 
company and advanced along the north edze of the 
Chazelle ravine. The advance met no resistance until we 
had reached a point about 400 yards north of the town of 
Chazelle, when machine guns from our front halted the 
line. The 18th Infantry could now be seen advancing 
toward Chazelle, and Moroccan troops on their right were 
prolonging the line of advance. The 26th Infantry line 
was now abreast of us on our left and was receiving heavy 
machine-gun fire from its front. 

Machine-gun fire from the Chazelle ravine attracted 





“Captain, what could we do. The Devil himself 
couldn’t have stopped them.” 
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my attention and I discovered a stone emplacement with 
a gun crew in it, firing at the 18th Infantry. These gun- 
ners were below us and about 500 yards away and ap- 
parently had not noticed our approach. I borrowed a 
rifle and fired several shots at them. Some of the machine- 


| gun crew hastily withdrew, leaving their gun in position. 


This incident is worthy of note as it was the only German 
machine gun I saw in operation throughout this engage- 
ment. We had been fired at by scores of them but in every 
case, excepting this one, their location was so well con- 
cealed that we could not fix their position even while they 
were firing. 


Two squads of the Machine-Gun Company, 16th In- 


| fantry, rejoined us here, as we started our second advance. 


‘| They kept up with us throughout the remainder of the 


day in spite of their heavy loads and the excessive heat. 


:| Lieutenant Colonel Craig ordered the battalion to halt for 


the night on its present line and to place outposts to the 


'front. The machine guns were sited to fire along the 
road which was cut into the side of the Chazelle ravine. 


One platoon placed sentry squads across the front. and 


connected with the 26th Infantry, which was about 4oo 
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Waved a handkerchief to the machine 
gunners in hope they would stop firing. 
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No opportunity to 
ful canteens. 






was withdrawn along the side of the ravine, near two 
large caves, 200 yards from the outpost line. 

Volunteer details were sent into Chazelle to fill can- 
teens and the entire company wanted to go. The town 
was being shelled heavily but the thought of plenty of 
water appealed to every man. The danger element did 
not bother most of the men, as it was common belief that 
a shell must have a man’s number on it before it could 
hit him; also, many seemed to hold to their expressed 
opinion that one might as well be wounded or killed 
early in the fight as later. 

Just before dark several companies of Moroccans passed 
through our position, moving along the road paralleling 
the ravine. Attempts to find out their destination were 
fruitless, as neither unit possessed interpreters. The 
whole picture of war was rather jumbled, and the fact that 
the French were wandering about in our sector was a 
minor detail in the day’s mistakes. 

I authorized one can of meat and two boxes of hard 
bread, from the emergency ration, to be divided between 
each two men. This should have left each man with two 
boxes of bread but no canned meat. All had been cau- 
tioned to re-supply themselves from the packs of men who 
had been killed or wounded. It was interesting to note 
the alacrity with which a wounded man’s pack was 
rifled, while those of dead men were left strictly alone— 
except by the most “‘hard boiled’”” members of the com- 


pany. 


(To be concluded ) 





Southwestern Endurance Ride, 1934 


By Caprain C. Burcess, FirtH CAVALRY 


| AST April the Alamo Downs Racing Association 


sponsored an endurance ride from Laredo, Texas, 
to their race track in San Antonio, Texas, a distance 
of approximately 160 miles. 

The entries were restricted to two officers of the Cay- 
alry, one civilian mounted on a thoroughbred horse, one 
civilian mounted on a Texas cowpony, and one citizen of 
Mexico mounted on a Mexican-bred cowpony. 

Conditions: The ride began at 7:00 A.M.; thereafter no 
contestant could start before 7:00 A.M., the succeeding 
days. Each day’s ride was not to exceed 60 miles and 
was to be covered in not less than ten hours and not more 
than 11 hours, including halts. Contestants wete to take 
such gaits as they elected and could dismount and lead 
whenever they desired. Halts were permitted to water, 
replace a shoe, adjust equipment, etc. A halt of 1 hour 
was required from 12:00 noon to 1:00 P.M. daily for the 
purpose of feeding and resting. Each contestant had to 
make his own arrangements with reference to stabling, 
feeding and care of his horse. 

Two Judges were selected by the Alamo Downs Racing 
Association and were present throughout the ride. The 
penalties were any infractions of conditions mentioned 
above, or a horse arriving at the finish line in an ex- 
hausted condition would not be considered in the award. 
Places were determined in the order in which contestants 
crossed the finish line at the entrance to Alamo Downs. 


The prizes: Cash prizes were awatded as follows: 


First place 
Second place 
Third place 


This Endurance Ride was sponsored by the Alamo 
Downs Racing Association as an advertisement and also 
to promote better breeding of horses. The ride, due to 
the depression, and partially due to not having been ad- 
vertised sooner, almost fell through. The Fifth Cavalry 


was taking its annual two weeks’ practice match and was 


Just Before the Start 


It is my opinion that, with 
the same care, “Easy” could 
have gone on indefinitely. 


camped in’ Eagle Pass, a distance of 50 miles from Fort 
Clark, and 160 miles from Laredo, Texas, the start. The 
Commanding Officer of the Fifth Cavalry, Colonel 
Scales, was called by phone from San Antonio by Mr. 
Yandell, who was in charge of the ride, asking him if it 
would be possible to havea Cavalry mount entered in the 
ride. Colonel Scales, after talking over the conditions, 
reference to the ride, decided to enter a horse. The horse 
and rider were left at Eagle Pass to be shipped to Laredo, 
and the Fifth Cavalry continued its march. 

The horse selected for this ride was a bay gelding, 
height 15-3, weight 1100, ten years old, bred by that old 
familiar sire “Unk,”’ but, after all, showing lots of breed- 
ing and having what it takes to make an excellent road 
horse (endurance). This horse, named “Easy,” came to 
the Fifth Cavalry from the First Cavalry at Marfa, when 
the First Cavalry was mechanized. He was used princi- 
pally for racing at that post, and any former First Cavalry 
officer that knows this animal will agree that it takes a race 
horse to beat him. He was used as a polo horse for about 
six months prior to this ride and, incidentally, was in ex- 
cellent condition. “Easy” was trucked from Eagle Pass 
to Laredo, Texas, and two days later entered in the en- 
durance ride to Alamo Downs. 

The thoroughbred was a chestnut mare, about 15-2, 
seven years old, weight about 1025, just a little flighty. 
The cowpony was a very compactly built, half-bred bay 
gelding, nine years old, weight about 1050, and about 
15-1 hands high. The Mexican cowpony never entered. 
It was rumored the Mexican rode his pony go miles the 
previous day trying to reach the start. 

The ride started at 7:00 a.M., from Fort McIntosh 
(see pictures I and II). The first day we covered approxi- 
mately 60 miles, camped that night in the vicinity of 
Artesia. The three of us rode together, and the footing 





The Start 
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was very good, except occasionally we had to ride on the 
pavement for two or three miles at a time. 

The hard footing had no apparent bad effect upon the 
horses. We used a march table very successfully the first 
day. The six-mile-an-hour table was used with a variation 
of several gallops of short duration. The schedule called 
for three-minute walk at a four-mile rate and a seven- 
minute trot at g-10 miles. We led approximately five 
minutes each hour and watered when an opportunity 
afforded. 

The second day being Sunday and extremely hot, it 
appeared as though one-half the population of San An- 
tonio ‘were en route to Laredo to quench their thirst. 
The cther half were returning, having gone to Laredo 
the previous night. At any rate, we were actually run off 
the road a number of times. This coupled with the ex- 
treme heat of the day cut down our rate of march, and 
we made about fifty miles that day. During the last two 
or three miles the thoroughbred mare stuck a thorn in her 
foot. The rider did not notice it until a few minutes 
later when the mare began to go lame. The thorn had 
been broken off in her foot. We halted for the night 
about five miles north of Pearsall. The thorn was cut 
out of the mare’s foot by my horseshoer; a bran pack was 
put on that night. The next morning she was shod with 
a pad and showed no signs of lameness. 

The third day the competition got somewhat keener. 
The rider of the thoroughbred began to barge out front 
for about one-half mile and stay there on all occasions. 
Just before noon we increased our gait, and all made our 
hourly halt together. We mounted up together at 1:00 
p-m., having approximately 34 miles to ride before reach- 
ing the finish. At about 1:30-3:00 p-m., we passed over 
very difficult footing, and it was extremely hot. 

We dismounted to lead, and all led for about four miles. 
The other two getting tired mounted up and walked their 
horses for another hour, only keeping two or three hun- 
dred yards ahead of me. After mounting up, we stuck 
together until we arrived at Kelly Field, where we all 
watered our horses, which was the custom. We watered 
every time that an opportunity offered. 

While watering at the filling station at Kelly Field, 
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The Winner 


Mr. Yandell, who had charge of the ride, drove up and 
announced that the races would be over by the time we 
arrived, and the finish would be at the entrance to Alamo 
Downs. It was about nine miles to the finish. After 
walking for about ten minutes, the Cavalry horse took 
the lead and was about three hundred yards ahead of the 
other contestants when I arrived at the junction of West 
Commerce Street and Culebra Road, where automobiles 
from the race track were going toward San Antonio on 
both roads. The police had orders to stop traffic and let 
the contestants through. They not being instructed to 
let the riders through as they arrived, waited until the 
other two arrived, then stopped the traffic for us to cross. 
We all crossed together with the exception of a few yards 
distance. 

After crossing Culebra Road there was a horse race to 
the finish, about three-fourths of a mile partially down- 
hill over very rough going. The Cavalry horse finished 
ahead of the thoroughbred mare, the cowpony third. 
The following afternoon the three horses were ridden 
around the race track and the prizes awarded. 

“Easy,” during the entire ride and next day showed no 
signs of lameness, not so much as a swollen tendon. It is 
my opinion that with the same care he could have gone 


on indefinitely. 


Dull Knife 


Mr. E. A. Brininstool, whose letter about Chief Dull 
Knife was printed on page 66, November-December, 
1934, CAVALRY JouRNAL, has sent the Editor the follow- 
ing letter, dated January 31, 1935, from the Tongue 
River Agency, Lame Deer, Montana (Field Service, In- 
dian Affairs, Department of the Interior): ‘“This is to 
acknowledge your letter of January 7th in regard to the 


death of Chief Dull Knife. I have taken this matter up 
with the Indians here, and they advise me that he died 
a natural death on Rosebud Creek on this reservation. 
Very truly yours, W. C. Randolph, Acting Supt.” 

Mr. Brininstool adds that Dull Knife died in 1883, 


month not known to him. 





The Evolution of Transportation 


Since motorization of Cav- 
alry regiments, the reduction 
of pack loads may well be ac- 
complished. 


By Master SERGEANT JOHN J. REARDON 
Office of the Chief of Cavalry 


UCH discussion on the method of transportation, 
M lightening of loads on the animal, etc., in order 

to increase mobility, has arisen since the advent 
of motorization in our Cavalry. 

In looking back, we can well remember the days—and 
not so long ago—when, going into the field, we depended 
upon our escort wagon and four-line team of mules to get 
our camp and field equipment up. We also remember the 
late arrival of this equipment, with growling bellies and 
growling soldiers. Anyone who ever made a march of 
any length or duration, especially those who took part in 
the Mexican Punitive Expedition, can well appreciate this 
factor; on the march from 12 to 18 hours a day with the 
little box of forbidden hard tack in one’s saddle bags that 
one would occasionally nibble on with the hope he didn’t 
get caught and shot against the wall at sunrise, which, 
after all, was better than starving to death. When I speak 
of “growling bellies,” I mean the delay in bringing up 
the cooking equipment, rations, picket line, etc., by the 
escort mule-drawn wagons; and in some cases these items 
were carried in the spring wagon, which was supposedly 
able to keep up with the marching unit. 

Therefore, it seems that the expedition into Mexico 
taught us that something had to be done. A delay was 
occasioned due to the World War, and when things 
settled down after the war, it was not forgotten, and 
things began to carry on. 

Then in 1920 the final solution seemed to be “pack.” 
However, another snag was struck here, as the only 
system of packing at that time was the old aparejo method 
adopted way back just after the Civil War and still in use. 
The aparejo could only be assembled and handled by ex- 
perts trained along this line and with many years of ex- 
perience before becoming proficient in the art of packing. 
No organization or individual, unless trained over a 

riod of years, could use this method of transportation, 
and the. lot fell to trained civilians in making up the pack 
trains of our army. As the aparejo was transported on the 
mule, it was found that the mule, like the escort wagon, 
was too slow. Therefore, it was decided that a method 
must be devised whereby packs could be transported on 
the horse and led in ranks with the organization in order 
to keep up with the marching unit. Here was another 
problem, as the aparejo would not fit the horse, due to the 
difference in conformation between the mule and the 
horse. Out of this study came the present-day pack saddle 
known as the Phillips standard pack saddle, Cavalry 
type, and also the cargo type. The Cavalry type is used 
on Cavalry pack horses, and the cargo type, which is 
larger and heavier than the Cavalry type, is used on the 
mule or heavier type artillery horses for packing loads 
such as mountain artillery or heavier loads carried in or- 


ganizations requiring less mobility than Cavalry. After 
the development of the saddle came the problem of stand- 
ard pack loads. This did not get well under way until 
about 1924. The first pack to be developed was the ma- 
chine gun, caliber .30, water-cooled, pack load, and then 
the ‘ammunition pack load to go with the gun. It is be- 
lieved that these packs will be a part of horsed Cavalry, 
as long as the horse is a part of the Cavalry. The weight 
of each of these pack loads, including the saddle, averages 
about 200 pounds. The success in the arrangement of 
loads on the saddle and in the manufacture of the saddle 
and many of the pack loads was due to the fact that the 
Chief of Cavalry had ordered Colonel Albert E. Phillips, 
Cavalry, who designed the saddle and is an authority on 
pack loads, to Jeffersonville Depot to coérdinate with that 
depot and supervise in the construction of such items and 
loads as pertain thereto. It is believed that Colonel 
Phillips obtained many of his ideas while serving in com- 
mand of a machine gun squadron during the Punitive 
Expedition in Mexico. Then came the three troop packs, 
i.e., the Cooking Pack, Ration Pack, and Picket Line 
Pack, and the answer to a soldier’s prayer at that time. In 
addition we have in pack: the pioneer and demolition out- 
fits, radio, light machine gun, and 37-mm. gun packs—78 
pack loads in all to a Cavalry regiment—necessitating 
the use of 78 horses to carry pack loads. 

The latest adopted type weapon to be used in a Cavalry 
horse regiment for tank defense or defense against me- 
chanized units will also be carried in pack, and, as it is 
a most essential weapon in horsed Cavalry today, the 
only logical means for transporting this weapon is in pack. 
Therefore, the adoption of this weapon will require more 
pack horses in a regiment, and on the other hand will mean 
dismounting some fighting men, unless a change is made 
in the present method of transporting pack loads now in 
the Cavalry regiment. There is a present shortage of riding 
horses now in all Cavalry active regiments and not much 
chance of filling this gap, due to the present curtailment 
of funds on account of economic conditions. Therefore, 
if the maximum efficiency is to be obtained in fire-power, 
certain pack loads will have to be dispensed with in order 
to mount the man who must direct his attention and 
duties in the ranks. 

How can this be accomplished? One solution is to use, 
to the best advantage, the latest addition in transportation 
in the horse regiment, or the motor truck. Since the 
motorization of Cavalry regiments, the reduction of pack 
loads may well be accomplished. 
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For instance, take the cooking pack, ration pack and 
picket line pack and carry them in the trucks. They were 
originally taken off the slow-moving escort wagon and 
put in pack for the simple reason that the escort wagon 
could not keep up with the marching unit. This no longer 
holds good, as the present trucks assigned to Cavalry 
regiments will not only keep up with the marching unit, 
but precede it, so as to reach the destination several hours 
in advance. The reduction of these packs alone will 
place eighteen (18) more horses in the regiment for men 
in ranks of the peace time organization to ride, or for the 
transportation of actual and necessary combat equipment 
in pack. 

In order to lighten the load on the horse, the cantle rolls, 
properly marked with the designated troop number and 
troop of the man, should be taken off the riding horse and 
carried in the trucks also. There is no necessity for the 
man to carry this equipment on the horse, as it is never 
used until getting into camp. The elimination of the 
cantle roll from the saddle will not cause any unbalancing 
feature; the slicker and one feed carried on the match 1s 
all that is necessary. Also, much of the equipment car- 
ried in the saddle bags could be included in the roll carried 
in trucks. Some people may say, “Where are we going 
to put all this stuff?” If it could be done in the escort 


wagon (which has been replaced by a like number of 
trucks, and in some instances by a greater number of 
trucks) , such a question is already answered. 

Conditions will permit, in many instances, the trucks 
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to precede the marching column into camp. When there 
is a shortage of horses, the cooks can ride the trucks and, 
with the help of the bandsmen, who also ride in trucks in 
addition to the truck drivers, etc., the cooks can start the 
meal, the camp can be laid out, and many other details 
taken care of before the arrival of the main body. This 
also would help to lessen discontent and, in many cases, 
desertion. There is generally too much work and too 
many duties to be performed by the mounted man after 
reaching camp on a hard day’s hike, and it is believed that 
the methods outlined above would even things up in the 
line of work to be done. Surely, we must concede that 
too much work is placed upon the mounted man. He has 
to care not only for his own horse and pack animals when 
he reaches camp, but also for the animals of other men 
who are on special camp details. I can remember my own 
experiences along this line and find that the same condi- 
tions prevail today (and, if anything, conditions are 
worse today), i.e., after getting into comp he is re- 
quired to groom, water, feed, and generally take care of 
three or four horses in addition to your own, due to the 
many details of the mounted man that could easily be 
taken care of elsewhere. Why not give the other fellow 
something to do? The old phrase “Give a man something 
to do to keep his mind off desertion” never did hold good 
to my point of view; my conception is that giving one 
fellow everything to do and the other fellow nothing or 
little to do caused the former to desert 


Wide Worid Photo 


Members of the University of Georgia R.O.T.C. Cavalry Troop 





The Battle of Villers-Cotterets 


By Captain ApDOLF VON SCHELL 
German Arm y 


penetration of the Chemin des Dames, stormed its 

way to the Marne. Early on the morning of Joy 
18, 1918, eighteen French and American divisions, fol- 
lowed by six infantry and three cavalry divisions, de- 
bouched from the thick woods near Villers-Cotterets on a 
50-kilometer front, attacked the western flank of the 
Marne Salient and caused considerable casualties to the ex- 
hausted German troops. They penerated nine kilometers 
into the German defensive position. The eight German 
divisions in this position were partly overrun and partly 
driven back. They suffered great casualties and loss of 
material, but they frustrated the break-through to the east 
and thereby also the objective of the French annihilation 
of the German Army in the Marne Salient. It became 
necessary, however, to evacuate the Marne Salient, and 
lose all that had been won in that glorious drive of May 
1918, 

Nothing will be discussed here to show how it hap- 
pened that the French, contrary to expectation, were so 
easily successful in the very first attack; or how it hap- 
pened that in spite of throwing in reserves the Germans 
were not able to recapture the position; or that the 18th 
of July was the end of German attacks and the beginning 
of the end of the war. In this connection we shall merely 
state that the German soldier was weary, tired and hun- 
gty; food substitutes were scarce and the flu was deplet- 
ing the already thin ranks. It is true that eight divisions 
occupied the defensive position, but can we still speak of 
divisions when companies in them composed of 40 to 50 
men were considered unusually strong; when regimental 
commanders were glad if they could still organize a 
battalion of 200 to 350 men from an entire regiment; 
when entire artillery battalions had only five guns; and 
when a division which had been in a rest area for weeks 
and in spite of replacements still had 1,500 blank files 
in its infantry and had to send 3,000 men with grip to 
the hospital in three days? 

We should like now to examine affairs of the attacker 
and consider some factors which become manifest in a 
study of this battle, in order to evolve some new ideas, 
or perhaps to emphasize certain old ideas; in short, to 
see if out of the past we can learn something of value for 
the future. 

What then was the situation of the Germans at this 
time? 

The German front bent in a large bow south of the 
Vesle and extended far southward, 50 kilometers into the 
hostile position. Even though this situation was pre- 
carious enough to the defending troops a still greater 


I: a breathless attack the German Army, after its 


*Originally published in the “Militar-Wochenblatt.” Translated 
by Captain Feodor O. Schmidt, 14th Infantry, and reprinted 
through courtesy the “Militar-Wochenblatt.” 


“It is indeed tragic that peo- 
ple with full knowledge of 
the employment of a new 
tool or weapon frequently 
acquire facility and efficien- 
cy in its use quite a period 
after its invention.” 


danger threatened; 35 German divisions with their com- 
plements of artillery, aviation, etc., were crowded into this 
small salient and had to be supplied daily. And in order 
to give an adequate picture z the supply problem we 
shall have to resort to a few statistics. By very careful 
computation it is found that these 35 divisions required 
daily at least 8,000 tons of supplies, such as food, ammuni- 
tion, equipment, etc., or 20 train loads. To transport this 
great quantity of supplies by motor to the various parts 
of the Marne Salient would require 2,700 trucks. To 
move them by animal-drawn vehicles—and of course a 
great amount of them had to be so transported in the 
forward dreas—would require 22,000 horses and 10,000 
field wagons. All these supplies for the front had to some 
by rail from the rear to the railroad junction at Soissons. 
But Soissons was located only 12 kilometers behind the 
front lines. Since the middle of June railroad troops had 
been working on a cut-off line to the east of Soissons which 
was to be finished the beginning of July. But even this 
new railroad junction at Missy, near Sermoise, was only 10 
kilometers east of Soissons in the Vesle Valley, in other 
words, only about 25 kilometers from the front. Some- 
one may say: “But 25 kilometers from the front during 
the World War made you as safe as in Abraham’s 
bosom.” Pray recall that the German shock-divisions 
faced with a similar situation drove 28 kilometers into 
the enemy territory on the first day of the attack on 
May 27, 1918. 

Our intelligence service in trench warfare nearly always 
gave us accurate reports of the enemy units occupying 
the front. But we know that this agency of the Allies 
was equally efficient. The enemy had determined that 
there were 34 divisions in the Marne Salient. He thete- 
fore could estimate the situation with respect to the sup- 
ply of the Germans in that salient. Their maps and 
knowledge of that area—amplified by aviation recon- 
naissance—showed them that there was only one railroad 
into the area and only one first-class road through the 
area from the north to the southern part of the salient. 

The situation of the Germans in the Marne Salient was 
as follows: only one railroad connected the front with 
the rear areas and this railroad had its junction points 
only 12 and 25 kilometers from the front lines and was 
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located at the base of the salient. Should the Allies suc- 
ceed in cutting this artery here, the front would collapse 
and there would be no way of averting a catastrophe. 
Time and again the German high command, as well as 
the army commanders of the German Crown Prince, had 
urged and insisted, during those eventful days of June, 
when the Germans were still pursuing fragraments of the 
defeated enemy southward, that territory further to the 
west of Soissons should be captured. But the resistance 
of the enemy was toostrong, for he knew the importance 
of holding the shoulders of the sailent both at Rheims 
and Soissons. 

And so we see here in the days before the battle of 
Villers-Cotterets one of the few situations during the 
World War in general, but especially in stabilized war- 
fare, in which the supply situation rises out of its fre- 
peer little thought of but important réle and becomes 
the critical issue in the mind of both combatants. Let us 
reiterate: Should the French capture the only railroad at 
Soissons and east thereof, the doom of the majority of 
German troops in the Salient would be inevitable. 

Here I should like to make a digression: Why in- 
evitable? As already indicated above, the greatest portion 
of the supplies for the troops in the salient had to be 
transported from the railroads by animal-drawn trans- 
portation; therefore, the railroads had to be pushed close 
up to the front to insure efficiency of this means of trans- 
portation. With the interruption of the railroad, wagon 
columns would wait in vain for munitions and food. How 
different the situation would have been had we been able 
to furnish supplies by means of motor trucks. which, 
without particular difficulty, could have bridged the rail- 
roadless gap from the Aisne to the Marne and by reason 
of the road net been freer in movement. Even if the 
French had overrun Soissons on the first day of the at- 
tack, troops could still have been supplied. Their life 
and existence would not have depended upon a single 
railroad and the enormous supplv problem could have 
been handled with greater flexibility and efficiency. Let 
us compare the figures given above: on the one side 2,700 
trucks and drivers which could bridge a 60 kilometer gap 
to a railroad, on the other hand 10,800 two-animal ve- 
hicles, 10,800 drivers, and 21,600 animals which could 
bridge a gap of only 15 kilometers to a railhead. 

To support what has already been stated, the follow- 


ing is quoted from the Battles of the World War, Reichs- 
archives, vol. 35, page 197, concerning the situation on 
July 22, 1918, when the decision was made to evacuate 
the Marne Salient: “The need of munitions, rations and 
other supplies had tremendously increased. The railroad 
traffic had become very heavy. Because of the hostile 
penetration to just west of Soissons, this railroad junction 
for transfer to the interior of the salient had to be dis- 
continued. Also the newly constructed branch line to 
Missy was within range of the enemy artillery fire; its 

ossible discontinuance in the near future had to be con- 
sidered. But then the 7th Army would have to secure 
all its supplies from depots far to its rear, which, with 
the available number of columns and vehicles as well as 
the strained condition of the rolling stock was totally 
impossible.” 

The conclusion cannot be evaded that the Germans 
faced an inevitable catastrophe had the French arrived 
at Missy and Sermoise on the evening of July 18, 1918. 

After this digression let us return to the battlefield. 
The Allies early realized the significance of Soissons to 
the Germans. On June 14th, Marshal Foch directed that 
the bridges and railroads at Soissons be bombed and to 
prepare an attack, the objective of which was the capture 
of the commanding heights of that city. On the 16th of 
June he emphasized in a second directive what he had 
indicated on June 14th, by calling attention to the tre- 
mendous difficulties that would face the Germans should 
they lose Soissons. 

It could never have been accomplished, however, by 
aviation bombardment. True, the supply system could 
have been interrupted, resumed, and again interrupted 
and the burdens of the German troops increased; but b 
means of air attacks the death dealing blow to the lit 
artery of the German 7th Army could not have been de- 
livered. The Allies would have to capture the railroad; 
would have to attack on the ground and succeed in a pene- 
tration, the first objective of which would be the railroad 
junctions at and east of Soissons. The further. objective 
would have to be: the exploitations of the break-through 
in the Aisne of Vesle Valley in the direction of Rheims. 
The second objective could be taken care of later; the 
prime consideration ostensibly would have to be a drive 
on the railroad as far as Sermoise. It may be that Foch 
felt something similar and the means for its accomplish- 
ment may have flashed through his mind, for in his 
directive of July 16th he orders that many tanks and 
much artillery should be assembled for this attack while 
the infantry forces could be held relatively weak. Per- 
haps this trend of though recalled the tank action of 
Cambrai Pate, for ‘numerous tanks and abundance of ar- 
tillery but little infantry” still means “Tank assault.” 
As stated, these fleeting thoughts probably arose, but 
they took wings on the way from the mind of the Mar- 
shal to the orders for the attack. Yet the break-through 
and cutting off of the German army could have been 
accomplished. But of that, more later. 


During the World War many break-throughs had been 
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attempted and some had been successful. All had a com- 
mon purpose—to abandon stabilization and effect war of 
movement. In consequence of this there developed the 
tendency to penetrate on a broad front. Experience had 
taught that attempts on too small a scale had petered out 
too soon. However, in that connection the French had not 
forgotten the bitter lesson of 1917 when they attempted 
a great break-through with distant objectives that soon 
failed. Only attacks with short objectives appeared to 
be productive of success on account of the demands of 
material, and when opposed by such an enemy as the 
Germans. Neither of these were taken into consideration. 
Rather from what had been said before, it seemed a 
decision had been reached to destroy the German base 
of supplies; this could be accomplished at Soissons and 
Sermoise. Therefore, the method should not be the cap- 
ture of an area if the Germans were to be annihilated. 
In this case, the objective was a point. This conception 
would have been dissipated if the attack had been made 
on a too broad front without driving through with all 
means available to the critical point. This critical point 
was nowhere else to be found than in the direction of 
Soissons. In detail the terrain had to determine it. 

Preparation for the attack went forward. And when 
on the 8th of July final approval of the plans was given, 
the attack was to be a break-through of great proportions 
on a 50-kilometer front, the first objective being the 
heights west of Soissons and having for its purpose the 
annihilation of the Germans in the Marne Salient. We 
have already seen that this method was not the best in 
conformity with the situation in order to accomplish its 
purpose. 

The attack was effected with complete surprise. The 
cover of the woods at Villers-Cotterets was particularly 
favorable for this. Concerning it the Reichs-Archives, 
Battles of the World War, vol 35, page 220 states: “In no 
offensive of 1918, especially on the Western Front, in- 
deed perhaps during the entire war, was the enemy as 
completely surprised as were the Germans on July 18, 
1918.” 

The attacking forces had at their disposal 24 infantry 
divisions, 3 cavalry divisions, 2,133 guns, 493 tanks, and 
1,143 planes. This in itself was a threatening superiority 
but it could have been augmented by go tanks which 
were on the southern face of the salient. Without great 
difficulty they could have been concentrated with the 
others and the French would have had 640 tanks for the 
attack. 

But how were the attacking forces disposed? Along 
the entire 5o-likometer front, divisions were disposed 
abreast with a 2,000 meter frontage each, and each with 
about the same number of guns and tanks. Of the 493 
tanks available, 337 were placed at the disposal of the 
corps commanders and 156 were held in reserve by the 
higher command. And it may be assumed here that both 
corps and division commanders retained a tank reserve, 
so that it would not seem an exaggeration to say that 
only 250 to 280 tanks were engaged on the first day’s 
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attack, out of the 493 tanks available, and of the 640 
that could have been made available. These 250 to 280 
tanks were assembled in small groups and spread over a 
50-kilometer front. 


Why were the tanks handled differently than the other 
weapons? Surely one had learned during the four years 
of war, even if they had not known it before, that one 
cannot be too strong at the point where he is going to 
make a decisive attack if the attack is to be successful, 
and that the weapons employed should be concentrated 
at this point. Was the tank not constructed to overcome 
resistance of an entrenched army? Was not the experience 
of the English at Cambrai available? Had the conse- 
quences to the French in the Chemin des Dames in 1917 
been forgotten? Did not each successive employment of 
the tanks indicate that it was an excellent weapon to 
assault a defensive position? Did not the offensive at 
Cambrai and Chemin des Dames clearly show that tank 
attacks succeeded where massed infantry had failed? 
Therefore, if the mission was to drive a hole into the 
German defensive position with massed tanks, there were 
examples available to indicate how it should be done. But 
the French could not free themselves of the idea that the 
tank was a purely auxiliary weapon of the infantry just 
as was the machine gun—a conception that even today 
is tenaciously held in some quarters. If tanks are massed 
—and so employed as to break down the resistance of 
the enemy, and if launched at the proper point of attack, 
then we may say it is a weapon of decision and not merely 
an auxiliary infantry weapon. 
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When a decisive attack is to be launched, all available 
weapons should be assembled and massed. The frontage 
of the attack in the first analysis is, besides the terrain, 
dependent upon the troops available. When the Allies 
attacked on a frontage of 60 kilometers, with each division 
on a front of 2,000 meters, they were in a favorable situa- 
tion of having the requisite troops at hand. But when 
they employed their available tanks, and these only in 
part, by disposing them in small groups over the entire 
front, it could plainly be seen that not enough tanks were 
available to effect success on such a broad front. There- 
fore, one must decide to employ tanks at that particular 
Ee where the decisive results may be secured and we 

ave just shown that this was in the direction of Sermoise. 

We have also stated that the terrain affected the choice 
of the critical point in only one particular. Let us look 
at the map. South and southwest of Soissons through 
Chaudun is a high ridge, broken only by the valley of the 
Crise to the south of Soissons and changing direction to 
the southeast, passing to the south of Sermoise. Neither 
woods, many villages, nor many valleys with the excep- 
tion of the valley of the Crise, would have hindered the 
mass employment of tanks at this place. There were many 
shallow depressions and fields of standing grain which 
would have favored the forward movement of the tanks 
and have been unfavorable to the defending troops. At 
this place the tanks should have been employed en masse. 

What we may expect of tanks can be determined from 
their actual success and failure during the course of the 
battle. 

Counter attacks by the 11th Bavarian division sent in 
to the southwest of Soissons did not succeed because the 
advancing troops were stopped by tanks which had 
broken through. In front of the adjoining 42d division 
the low tanks could scarcely be seen on account of the 
height of the grain, and many reached the battery posi- 
tions before they could be brought under fire. One bat- 
tery after another was captured. Therefore, doesn’t it seem 
self-evident that the enemy in front of this division sought 
in vain to drive forward from Chaudun with only 6 caniks? 

In the case of the roth Bavarian division, trying to 
hold an intermediate position further to the south, a new 
hostile attack, supported by many tanks drove it further 
to the rear. A tank attack frustrated an excellent counter- 
attack by superior numbers just being launched by this 
division. Further to the south tanks outflanked strong 
positions and caused the defenders to withdraw if they 
did not wish to be cut off. In the front of the 78th divi- 
sion, further to the south, the attacking troops were able 
to break through the main line of resistance and pene- 
trate almost into the artillery positions, principally be- 
cause of the support of the tanks. 

According to French sources, the tank attacks at Chau- 
dun were very successful. But what did the French Army 
Commander do? He made available the 3d Battalion of 
of the sorst Tank Regiment to insure success of the at- 
tack, not however as one would suppose for immediate 
employment, but he divided them between two corps 
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with instructions that they would only be utilized after 
the tanks with the assault echelon of the divisions could 
could advance no further. Here one is tempted to in- 
quire, if it is believed that a bath tub can be filled by 
pouring in the second bucket of water after the first 
bucketful has been allowed to flow through the drain 
pipe. 
The foregoing is sufficient to elucidate two points: first, 
that although the tanks were employed in small groups 
contrary to their natural characteristics and were too close- 
ly coupled with the infantry yet they accomplished good 
results; and second: that they could have been best em- 
ployed on the high ridge through Chaudun. 

Let us briefly summarize: the objective should have 
been the cutting off and annihilating the Germans in the 
Marne Salient. To accomplish this “the railroad j junctions 
at Soissons and Sermoise should first have been captured. 
Then the attack should have proceeded up the Vesle to- 
ward Rheims. The terrain southwest of Soissons was 
particularly favorable for a mass attack in that direction. 
The forces available were, 24 infantry divisions, 3 cavalry 
divisions, 2,133 guns, 493 tanks and 1,143 planes. Now 
we can perhaps conclude how these forces should have 
been employed to secure devastating results. 

Let us select the sector between Long-pont and St. 
Pierre Aigle, a distance of 10 kilometers, as the main 
break-through position. The deep forests in the vicinity 
of Villers-Cotterets permitted everywhere an ideal screen 
for secret preparation and was particularly favorable for 
the assembling of tanks. Since it was impracticable to 
assign a frontage less than 2,000 meters to a division with- 
out having one interfere with the other, it was still pos- 
sible to place five front-line divisions on this attack post- 
tion. It is clear that we cannot expect that they could 
reach Sermoise, the objective, 25 kilometers distant. In 
addition we might expect the question to arise, since the 
attack at this point was to be pushed forward rapidly, of 
the use of a shock-division on the flanks during the course 
of the day’s attack. Reserves would have to be available 
either for use on the front or flanks. Finally, there is the 
consideration that the German front is particularly favor- 
able to a quick and deep penetration. Therefore we decide 
to have 4 infantry and 3 cavalry divisions follow the 
main attack. Now we have a striking force of g infantry, 
and 3 cavalry divisions—we will discuss the tanks later 
on. The bulk of the army artillery and aviation should 
be used here too. That leaves 15 divisions which can still 
be utilized. Of these we will place 4 divisions attacking 
on the left and so disposed that their northern flank would 
extend beyond the Aisne. These divisions would have 
about 2,500 to 3,000 meters frontage, which is still small 
enough to permit them to strike a powerful blow. Then 
we want to put in a reserve division on the south flank 
of this group in order to be ready to exploit the success 
of the main blow. That leaves us 10 divisions. If we take 
2 for reserve we can put 8 into the front lines. As can 
be seen from the map, we could extend the attack front- 
age south to Dammard by giving each division a frontage 
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of 3,500 meters. One of the reserve divisions of this 
group should be placed opposite the center of this group 
and the other on its northern flank. 

In this way we have built up an attacking frontage of 
32 to 35 kilometers with a decisive duection: on a definite 
critical point. 

And now the tanks. From our preceding discussion it 
has been made clear that tanks should be used with the 
main blow unless we have so many that we can afford 
to distribute them along the entire front. What tasks may 
and should we assign the tanks? 

1. Itsarmament and mobility make it the battering ram 
of the infantry in the penetration and battle in the 
zone of the infantry. 

2. Its heavy armament will permit it to attack and over- 
come artillery positions. 

3- Its speed will enable it to drive through to a deep 
penetration and complete the break- through. 

The viewpoint which was valid in the tank “attack at 
Cambrai, here on the 18th of July was still more reason- 
able, since the French were using for the first time a small, 
low tank of greater speed. 

And so we have to deal with the tank in three different 
roles, which necessarily, should be accomplished by dif- 
ferent tanks. The tank attack should be launched in a 
series of waves and each wave should have a clearly de- 
fined role. Let us consider them: the 1st and 2d waves 
break through the infantry zone. While the 1st hurls 
itself at the artillery the od is moving toward the valley 
6f the Crise. The 3d wave is fighting with the infantry 
in the hostile defensive zone and the 4th wave is follow- 
ing the command as a reserve. If we should desire to in- 
crease the shock power of this tank attack, horse-drawn 
artillery could accompany the last wave and could assist 
the other tank waves or could give real assistance against 
anti-tank weapons. It is, of course, clear that a different 
assignment of roles is possible. Important tasks fall to 
aviation, such as supervision and transmission of orders. 

We have four waves of tanks. If we should dispose the 
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493 tanks schematically into 4 waves we should have 125, 
in each of the 1st three waves and 118 in the 4th wave. 
And if we consider that each wave will to some extent be 
disposed in depth, there will be an interval of about 100 
meters between individual tanks, and we can cover very 
nicely a front of 10 kilometers. It would be desirable to 
have a fifth wave in order to have sufficient power im- 
mediately available to drive through the wall ey of the 
Crise under any or all circumstances. Here we ‘lack the 
tanks that were on the eastern and southern faces of the 
Marne Sailent. And yet our attack that we planned was 
decidedly capable of sweeping aside the resistance of three 
tired and weakened divisions, to effect a break-through 
and pave the way for the French to seize on July 18th, 
the only artery of supply for the German troops in the 
Marne Salient, i.e., the railroad junctions at Soissons 
and Sermoise. 

We have now arrived at the conclusion of our analysis. 
We have not attempted it in the spirit of carping criticism 
nor with the idea of setting ourselves up as superior to 
the allied leaders. It may seldom be the case that the 
supply situation and the means for its accomplishment 
shall protrude itself into the foreground of a deliberation 
as in this case. The tank was still a new weapon and 
it is indeed tragic—confined not ‘merely to military 
things—that people with full knowledge of the employ- 
ment of a new tool or weapon, frequently only acquire 
facility and efficiency in its use quite a period after its 
invention. 

It must be admitted that in this discussion only the 
actual conditions, powers and limitations were considered 
and that nothing was taken into consideration which one 
could not and should not have known. 

If the attention of the reader has been directed to the 
importance of means of supply and a desire to study its 
modern demands; if this discussion has stirred one to a 
theoretical consideration of the tank and its hidden possi- 
bilities, then we have fulfilled our mission. 


International Horse Shows 
The following International Horse Shows have been 


announced: 


Warsaw, Poland, June 1 to 10, 1935; 
Vienna, Austria, June 23 to 30, 1935; 
Stresa Borromeo, Italy, September 15 to 22, 1935. 
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Beehr campaign?” queried Major Wattha-Mhan, 

knowing full well that none of the assembled of- 
ficers had had that opportunity. “No? Well, let me tell 
you about it.” 

Wherewith, having awaited this opportunity for some 
time, he produced the accompanying sketch. ‘“This is a 
sketch of the scene of one of my favorite actions of that 
campaign,” he continued, carefully flattening out the 
crumpled time-worn edges. “My war strength squadron, 
to which had been attached a platoon of caliber .30 ma- 
chine guns, a squad of caliber .50’s, and a three-car section 
of scout cars, was covering the advance of a reinforced in- 
fantry brigade, which was marching northwest in friendly 
territory towards Ahs Sahlt and El Seegar, with the mis- 
sion of securing and holding the city of El Seegar and 
delaying any hostile movements to the east. The Rio Rita 
was the international boundary. 

“I had extended my scout-car reconnaissance about a 
day’s march to the front to include El Seegar. 


‘Ds any of you see active service in the Muggha 


MUILES 


“To make a long story short, we were advised that 
enemy scout cars were observed moving east on the Grha- 
bahg road, and, later, that a Red troop was occupying Hill 
A. I decided to attack, but, before my attack could be 
driven home, the troop withdrew to the west. I dispatched 
patrols to maintain contact. While the squadron was as- 
sembling, I received word that the leading elements of a 
Red infantry force, estimated as a battalion and believed 
to be the advance guard of a large force, reached the west- 
ern edge of El Seegar ten minutes before. I received this 
information at 9:00 a.m. 

“Shortly before this time, | had received a message that 
the Blue infantry brigade would arrive at E at 1:00 p.m., 
that it intended to oppose the advance of the Red force, 
and that my squadron was to delay the hostile advance 
and prevent leading elements from reaching the ridge at 
A, east of Ahs Sabie until 1:00 p.m. 

“Well, gentlemen, there you are. Now, then, as to a 
decision and general plans. What would you do?” 


For SOLUTION, TURN THE PAGE 
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Solution 


“I decided to seize Hill B and to use it as my first de- 
laying position. I started the squadron across country in 
line of troop columns, with a screen of scouts well to the 
front. The fours were opened out—s yards interval be- 
tween troopers—and followed one another at 25 yards 
distance. I figured that I could cover the 414 miles sep- 
arating Hill B from Hill A in 2234 minutes if the advance 
was at the rate of 12 miles an hour. 

“The leading elements of the infantry, marching at 
2'%4 miles an hour, would require 36 minutes to cover the 
114 miles from the point where they were reported to 
Hill B. At the time of my decision, they had already 
been moving from that point something over 10 minutes. 
Let us assume that, with the delay of the enemy infantry 
which my scout cars would provide, I had a slight leeway 
—in which to dispose of Red horse cavalry and scout car 
resistance en route. 


Discussion 


“T had to delay the enemy infantry 4 hours, or some- 
thing like 114 hours longer than would be required for 
its unimpeded advance. If I contented myself with Hill 
C, I had only Hill A left and would have to stake every- 
thing on its retention. There is nothing very good, in 
the way of a position, between Hill C and Hill B. I sim- 
ply had to have Hill B. 

“Paris is worth a mass,’ said Henry of Navarre (who 
had been a Protestant until that opportunity arose). Hill 
B was worth an effort. What is our mobility for if not to 
take advantage of just such opportunities? 

“Well, as you probably know, we got Hill B. The 
Red cavalry tried to make a stand on Hill C, but they 
had had not much more than time to get off their horses 
and to think about getting ready to shoot before we hit 
them. We kept them on the run after that. Their re- 
tirement to the west is called “The Grhabahg Races’ by 
Blue historians; Red historians touch it but lightly.” 





Conclusion of Goodrich Trophy 


HE year 1935 marked the conclusion of the Goodrich 

Trophy Competition. This competition resulted from 
conversation between Major L. E. Goodrich, F.A.-Res., 
and general Mali Craig in 1926, when the latter was 
Chief of Cavalry. The original donation was a check for 
$<00,00 for a Mounted Service Ride. The final outcome 
of correspondence between General Craig and General 
Crosby who succeeded him, and Major (now Colonel) 
Goodrich was the bronze equestrian statue of a cavalry 
soldier attacking with his pistol, to be awarded each year 
to the troop winning the annual competition. 

With the object of increasing interest in cavalry train- 
ing the conditions for this competition were prescribed 
by the Chief of Cavalry, after consultation with the 
Cavalry School at Fort Riley. The original plan contem- 
plated that the trophy having been won three times by 
the same troop, would become the permanent possession 
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of that organization. The first competition was held in 
1926 when it was won by Troop F, 3rd Cavalry, under 
command of Captain Jess G. Boykin. The trophy re- 
mained in possession of Troop F, 3rd Cavalry, for a year 
and the copper inscription plates show that it passed suc- 
cessively to: 
1927 Trp. G. 2nd Cavalry, 
Commanded by Captain LeR. Martin. 
1928 Trp. A, 7th Cavalry, 
Commanded by Captain V. L. Padgett. 
1929 Trp. E, 3rd Cavalry, 
Commanded by Captain J. M. Shelton. 
1930 Itp. A, 8th Cavalry, 
Commanded by Captain J. G. Boykin. 
1931 Trp. E, 7th Cavalry, 
Commanded by Captain Donald A. Young. 
1932 M.G. Trp., 5th Cavalry, 
Commanded by First Lieut. J. K. Sells. 


With view of testing the relative efficiency of machine 
gun troops, the competition for 1932 was drawn for ma- 
chine gun troops and in 1933 no competition was held 
on account of the C.C.C. activities. 

This competition has always presented a number of dif- 
ficulties, the principal one resulting from the impracti- 
cability of having all competing troops judged by the same 
board. With the object of securing comparable reports 
from the various boards, it was necessary to prepare score 
sheets covering every conceivable point, but even this 
could not entirely eliminate the personal equation of dif- 
ferent boards. Another difficulty was the natural tendency 
for regimental commanders to designate their best troops 
to represent their regiments, whereas the poorer troops 
would have received the most benefit. But who has ever 
willingly selected a weak representative? This was met 
in 1934 by the Chief.of Cavalry selecting by lot the troops 
to participate just a few days prior to the date selected. 
In view of the other difficulties attendant on this compe- 
tition, it was decided to discontinue it when it had been 
won three times by troops from any one regiment rather 
than by the same troop, and would become a permanent 
regimental possession. 

Thus, the Goodrich Trophy having been won last year 
by Troop B, 3rd Cavalry, commanded by Captain Hugh 
G. Culton, has now passed to the permanent possession 


of the 3rd Cavalry. 





Remounts 


a. The remount service, Office of the Quartermaster 
General, reports that 700 of the 1,000 horses to be pro- 
cured in the fiscal year 1935 are now in depots or en route 
to troops, and that 90%, of these 700 horses ate sired by 
remount stallions. Reports to this office of recent issues 
indicate that these new remounts are by far the best issues 
that have been made to Cavalry units. In examining the 
horse show programs throughout the United States, it 1s 
also interesting to note the large numbers of entries that 
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are sired by government stallions. The Remount breeding 
policy is, consequently, now showing its great value to 
civilian horsemen, as well as to the army. 

b. The Signal Corps reports that the radios (SCR-209, 
cone, voice, and telegraph) for scout cars will be ready for 
issue shortly after May 1st. Twenty-four of these sets 
are now being procured, and the issue will be two sets per 
regiment. This will still leave the Scout Car Platoon short 
one radio set but will provide two-way radio communica- 
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tion in this platoon. The three radio sets for scout cat 
platoons and sixteen pack radio sets (SCR-203, tone, 
voice and telegraph) are included in estimates for the 
fiscal year 1936. The radios for field trains have not yet 
been included in any estimates. 

c. The issue of at least one .50 caliber machine gun per 
regiment should be made by the Ordnance Department 
early in March. This gun can, of course, be used both in 


pack and in scout cats. 


Give the Editor a Break 


How to become an author, 
in one easy lesson. 


Yourself a Break,” for anything you may do to 

make things easier for the editor increases the 
chances for the acceptance of that article you are going to 
write for the JourNAL, the Saturday Evening Post, Wo- 
man’s Home Companion, or even Captain Billy's Whiz 
Bang. 

Always remember that the editor sdijabe he is a busy 
man, and that his eyesight is not what it used to be. Give 
him a manuscript that is easy to read. Use a typewriter, 
and find out where that double-space gadget is before you 
start. You already have two strikes on you when you 
single-space a manuscript. 

Use plenty of clean, white, durable paper. Give the 
editor generous margins for making corrections, for you 
may be sure he is going to make them. Your ideas on 
spelling, capitalization and punctuation may be entirely 
correct, and still not agree with those of the editor; and 
he has to keep a uniform style. If you must make inter- 
lineations in pencil or ink, write them legibly. Very few 
editors go in for cryptography and hieroglyphics. Start 
typing half-way down the first page. 

Don’t send a carbon copy. To do so tells the editor 
that you have submitted the original somewhere else, and 
he isn’t interested in seconds. Moreover, onion skin car- 
bons and mimeographed copies cause an editor acute suf- 
fering. If accepted they must be retyped which doesn’t 
help their prospects. True, an excellent Infantry School 
ot Command and General Staff School monograph is 
sometimes accepted in that form, if it is recognized as 
such before being tossed aside, but the fact that it must 
be revised makes the editor less friendly toward the manu- 
script. 

Don’t write reports. This is a magazine—not the com- 
manding officer’s desk. Get a little life—a little human 
interest—into your stuff. 

Don’t explain why your article was written. If its pur- 
pose is not self-evident you had better do a bit of revising. 


\ CTUALLY, the title of this squib should be “Give 


When you have finished writing your yarn, cut it. Ie 
is a rare literary gem that cannot be improved by drastic 
use of a good, soft pencil, drawn horizontally through 
words. A short article stands a much better chance of 
acceptance than a long one. Remember that type is not 
made of rubber. If you write 1,231 words and the page 
holds 956, you may take it for granted that the editor will 
cut 275 words to make the article fit a page. 

Avoid clichés. Why say “each and every’”’ when one 
word will express what you mean? Don’t use the expres- 
sions “‘in other words’ and “‘that is to say.” Say what 
you mean and select the right words the first time. Don’t 
“venture the assumption.” Go ahead and assume, or come 
right out and say it. 

Forget the eyewash. When you write “so ably com- 
manded by Colonel Whosis,”” we know that you are only 
toadying to the Old Man and invariably delete “so ably.” 
We take it for granted that unit commanders are able. 

If you have an opinion, don’t be afraid to express it. 
The fact that all of your friends disagree with you makes 
your ideas that much more valuable. 

If you talk about places, furrish maps, and be sure 
every place mentioned in the article is shown on the map. 
If you send photographs, have them large-—at least 4 x 5 
inches, if possible—and don’t write on the back with a 
hard pencil or attach them to the manuscript with paper 
clips. Marks and creases on photographs will appear on 
the cuts. If you must point out details on your photos, 
paste a flap of transparent paper over the print and make 
your letters and lines on that; then our artist can do a 
neat lettering job on a clean surface. If you furnish draw- 
ings, do them in black ink. Blue ink can be swiped off 
the first sergeant’s desk easily, but it just won't repro- 
duce.—Infantry Journal, January-February, 1935- 
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CHASING VILLA. By Colonel Frank Tompkins. The 
Military Service Publishing Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 270 
pages. Illustrated. Indexed. Price $2.50. 


Colonel Tompkins in writing this book has added to 
his record of distinguished service for his country. The 
result of experience, research and consultation with com- 
petent authority, it makes available to all intelligent read- 
ers a history of the almost forgotten Mexican Punitive 
Expedition from which may be deduced the tremendous 
importance to national defense of an army trained and 
experienced by a year’s work in the field. The real mean- 
ing of our military history has never reached either our 


political representatives or our people as a whole. School - 


histories are but narratives of success. No attempt is made 
to point out reasons for success, failures of policies, or the 
causes of disaster. 

Had there been no Punitive Expedition, the history of 
the American Expeditionary Force in the World War 
would be a sad story, instead of a record of successful ac- 
complishment. This expedition was the pertinent fact 
overlooked by Germany in estimating the effect of the 
American Army upon the battlefields of Europe. 

General Pershing learned in Mexico how political fac- 
tors influence the operations of commanders in the field, 
how difficult it is to do a clean cut piece of professional 
work and, at the same time, remain within the limitations 
imposed by the changing political considerations of the 
moment. 

With the experience gained in Mexico, the General 
was able to successfully combat the cleverest soldiers and 
diplomats in Europe and build an American Army com- 
manded by American officers which definitely deter- 
mined the final outcome of the war. As the indirect result 
of the Punitive Expedition, the A.E.F. earned such a 
position of respect and influence that this country was 
practically able to dictate, wisely or unwisely, the terms 
of the peace treaties and the future of the sea forces of 
the world. 

Colonel Tompkins shows us that in Mexico the Ameri- 
can officers on the active list learned practical staff work 
in the field through sheer necessity. Failing this training, 
they would have gained experience in a harder and more 
bitter school in 1917-18 at great cost in time. 

Colonel Tompkins shows us in his history the first 
employment of airplanes in codperation with ground 
forces in the theater of operations. Here also began the 
use of motorized supply trains so important in France 
and in modern war. 

The young motor transport officer can learn much from 
this history of motor convoy operations, trials and tribu- 
lations, success and failure, which are bound to be te- 
peated in the future. 
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In the field on the border in Mexico began the growth, 
improvement and training of our National Guard which 
enabled the citizen army of this country to do so well in 
more serious fields of later effort. 

Cavalry, infantry, artillery, engineer, signal, and medi- 
cal officers, whose names appear in the rosters of Colonel 
Tompkins’s book as majors, captains, and lieutenants, are 
now shown in the country’s directories as generals, col- 
onels and majors in the key positions of the army and as 
nationally known figures in industry, commerce and poli- 
tics. 

By experience gained in the field, for which there is no 
substitute, those men developed those latent traits of 
character which finally in any sort of competition lead to 
success. 

Read Colonel Tompkins’s book and see if you do not 
agree with the writer of this review that courage and forti- 
tude are but habits of mind developed by exercise and 
constant use under conditions which demand these quali- 
ties. Indifference to the dangers of battle, the discomforts 
of sleeplessness and hunger and resistance to disease and 
hardship are the result of familiarity with these conditions 
and nothing else. 

From Colonel Tompkins, readers may learn of the 
patient courage of the cavalry horse, able to go forward 
across country for hundreds of miles and interminable 
weeks, living off a barren land, without hay, without oats, 
drinking water stiff with mud and flavored with dead 
cattle. 

Lacking the horse in a country of great distances, no 
roads and scant supplies, the Punitive Expedition would 
have been nothing but a pathetic gesture. 

With Colonel Tompkins’s book for new and fresh source 
material, the novelist, short story writer and the scenario 
writer should reap a harvest. The bare bones of romarice 
are there—all that remains is to clothe these bones with 
the flesh of imagination. 

Those of our citizens who can see no good in army 
discipline, who do not realize its benefits to human char- 
acter and who visualize discipline in the form of the red- 
faced, bulging martinet will find nothing in this book to 
support their theories. Courts-martial are conspicuous by 
their absence; disciplinary action is unnecessary when men 
have a common objective and are knit together by bonds 
of hardship and privation. 

If the pacifist and conscientious objector look into this 
history, they will never understand the character of self- 
sacrifice which prompted young soldiers to take their poor 
blankets stiff with horse sweat and cover old and failing 
officers asleep in the snow, nor will they appreciate the 
officers who gave their last bit of food, their last cigar ot 
cigarette or their last drink of water to the man in the 
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of this book for the understanding reader. 

Officers produced by peace time training in schools and 
officers who have never been startled by the muffled crash 
of men falling to the ground asleep on their feet during 
five-minute halts will learn how far men can cheerfully 
go beyond the limits of endurance and distance set forth 
in the military text books. 

Colonel Tompkins’s story has set up another sign post 
pointing to the obvious necessity of adequate personnel 
and field training for the United States Army. No better 
expenditure of public money could be made. An invest- 
ment in the national character, military training and phy- 
sical well-being of our young men would pay a higher 
dividend in national security than warehouses full of 
aging machines and stores of deteriorating matériel. In 
the last analysis it is the personal element that wins wars, 
combats depressions and makes a happy and prosperous 
country or an unhappy, distracted land. 


RIDING AND SCHOOLING HORSES. By Lieu- 
tenanant Colonel Harry D. Chamberlin, 14th Cavalry. 
The Derrydale Press, $10.00. (Reviewed by Lieutenant 
Colonel Charles L. Scott, Cavalry.) 


Colonel H. D. Chamberlin, in the preface to his book 
Riding and Schooling Horses, states: “the purpose of 
this book is to present clearly the Pidietadl principles 
of equitation and horse training with rules and examples 
which illustrate the seat, the use of the hands and legs as 
aids. Every effort has been made to eliminate the un- 
essential and to include the indispensable.” Any horseman 
who reads and studies the book will appreciate how ex- 
ceedingly well the author accomplished his purpose. 

Since this review is for the CAVALRY JOURNAL and will 
be read by officers of this mounted branch, it is quite ap- 
propriate to point out that the fundamental principles so 
well expressed by the author in his book apply equally 
to the military service as to other horsemen and, conse- 
quently, are deserving of careful study from a military 
point of view. If the seat described in Chapter I were ap- 
plied, the appearance of officers and men in the mounted 
services, both in and out of ranks, would be tremendously 
improved, and with this improvement in appearance, 
there would follow a corresponding increase in efficiency 
in all forms of mounted work. 

In the haste to make progress in equitation, far too many 
horsemen, military and otherwise, overlook the value of 
the apparently simple steps so essential to true horseman- 
ship and also fail to appreciate the real importance of the 
correct application of these fundamental principles. In 
observing many mounted commands at the trot on the 
march and at drill, one cannot but be unfavorably im- 
pressed by the number of officers and men who fail to 
post correctly at the normal trot. By sitting up too straight, 
humping the back, etc., a rider cruelly pounds the poor 
horse’s loins, overweights the hind quarters and in gen- 


eral, reduces its efficiency for a long march by fully 50%. 
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Compare this with Colonel Chamberlin’s description of 
how to post, i.e., “‘as the seat comes into the saddle, it is 
done with a soft elastic motion. The knees and hip joints 
work as springs to permit the weight to settle softly into 
the saddle.” 

The rider who does not study sufficiently to understand 
a horse’s power for reasoning cannot talk the same lan- 
guage as his mount and can never, in the true sense of the 
word, become a horseman. It is of the greatest importance 
to know and take advantage of the horse’s extraordinary 
memory in order to utilize best the wonderful capabilities 
of stamina and courage that the animal possesses. Knowl- 
edge of this nature also adds immeasurably to the pleasure 
to be derived from mounted activities. “The Horse’s Per- 
sonality,” as set forth in the chapter on Riding and 
Schooling Horses, is presented in a most interesting, 
practical and impressive manner. 

To sum up, Riding and Schooling Horses is one of 
the best contributions that has been made to equine litera- 
ture in recent years. It can be read and reread by the ex- 
pert horseman with sincere appreciation and real benefit 
and for the beginner it will serve as a text to be constantly 
referred to until the principles and sound instructions 
therein have been thoroughly mastered. 


SELECTION AND TRAINING OF THE POLO 
PONY. By Major Grove Cullum. Published by 
Charles Scribnet’s Sons. New York. Price $5.00. 


As a result of his education and experience, Major Cul- 
lum is recognized as an authority on polo ponies. During 
his twenty-five years as an officer in the American Cavalry 
and Remount Service, Major Cullum has been continu- 
ously and intimately associated with polo ponies, both as 
a player and later as a producer. Consequently, he speaks 
from. first-hand knowledge gained through the selection, 
training and playing of a large number of ponies. 

His book is divided into three parts, the first dealing 
with the selection of the prospective polo pony. In this 
part he analyzes the basic requirements of temperament, 
speed, weight, carrying ability, action, conformation, and 
soundness and discusses the practical determination of 
each. The chapter on conformation with its numerous il- 
lustrations is particularly interesting, in that conformation 
is discussed from the point of view of its influence on 
the other basic requirements. As Major Cullum points 
out, each of the other basic requirements is materially af- 
fected by conformation, and the ideal conformation is that 
which affords a desirable balance of other qualities. 

Part two on training is unique, in that, instead of being 
based on methods or processes, it is based on equine 
psychology. -These chapters leave the reader in small 
doubt as to why so many horses are spoiled, and the 
philosophy contained in them might well be applied to 
training horses for any purpose. 

The closing chapters are devoted to comments on the 
game and have to do with players rather than ponies. In 
addition to an excellent discussion of stick work, it con- 
tains a clear and concise statement of the duties of the 
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four positions and the principles of team play. 

Understanding of equine nature combined with a sim- 
ple facility of expression makes the Selection and Train- 
ing of the Poly Pony a valuable addition to any horse- 
man’s library. 


IRON IN THE FIRE. By Edgar Morrow. Angus and 
Robertson, Limited, Publishers, Sydney, Australia. 
6 shillings. (Reviewed by A. Kojassar, Master Sergeant, 
Cavalry.) 


This book by a former Corporal of the Anzacs is as 
refreshing and welcome as a cool breeze in the torrid at- 
mosphere of post-war literature dealing with the impres- 
sions of the average soldier during the World War. Re- 
freshing, because here is one soldier who did not emerge 
from the conflict either a hopeless misanthrope or a moron, 
who neither belittles the flag he fought under nor dis- 
dains the officers he followed under fire. Welcome, be- 
cause despite the claims of most of our lugubrious impres- 
sionists, it probably depicts the reactions of the great ma- 
jority of the soldiers in the ranks. The reminiscences of 
this likable, sensitive and intelligent Australian are writ- 
ten in a lucid and entertaining style, restrained, yet force- 
ful, reaching here and there genuine and unforgettable 
pathos. 

Iron in the Fire is recommended to all book lovers in 
search of sincere, well-balanced and fine portrayal of a 


brave and modest soldier in the World War. 


THE CROW’S NEST (Poems of West Point). By Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Frank W. Halliday, J.A.G.D. W. F. 


Roberts Company, $1.50. 


In these poems there is given to the reader a fleeting 
picture of thoughts and things which bind the cadet to 
West Point and to West Point ideals. In reading The 
Crow’s Nest, the cadet the newly commissioned graduate 
and the oldest graduate will be looking again up over the 
rocks by the Hudson, across the plain toward Chapel Hill, 
or dreaming again of Comrades in Arms or ““Comrades 
That Have Gone.” Two hours of pleasant reading is of- 
fered in the book. 

Lieutenant Colonel Robert C. Richardson, a former 
Commandant of Cadets of the United States Military 
Academy, writing to Colonel Halliday, says: “Thank you 
so much for the privilege of having read your charming 
poems. You have absolutely caught the Spirit of West 
Point. In them you have portrayed with sympathy and 
real understanding those elusive and intangible qualities 
that make West Point unique and, incidentally, you have 
revealed, in their composition, a most delightful quality 
of mind.” 


A FAMOUS COMMAND: Tue Ricumonp LicHt 
INFANTRY Bucs. By Colonel John A. Cutchins, Chief 
of Staff, 29th Division. Garrett &¢ Massie, Inc., Rich- 
mond, Virginia. $5.00. Reviewed (Ledger-Dispatch, 
Norfolk, Virginia), by Jay Lewis. 

Colonel John A. Cutchins of Richmond has written a 
history of the Richmond Light Infantry Blues, published 


January-February 


by Garrett & Massie of the Capital City. Bound in blue 
with silver lettering and with a photograph of the famous 
plumed shako—it it isn’t a shako, it is something just 
as military in the way of a visored cap with a tall, round, 
stiff crown and chin strap—inserted in the cover, the 
book makes a handsome appearance. 

Colonel Cutchins, who served on General Pershing’s 
staff while overseas in the World War, is one of Rich- 
mond’s foremost attorneys, with a military background. 

His father was the last captain of the original company 
of the Blues and the first major of the battalion, and it 1s 
to his memory that the book is dedicated. 

Now you may think that writing a history of the Rich- 
mond Blues ought to be a comparatively easy matter, for 
so famous a command naturally must have its rolls, and 
records, and voluminous historical data filed away in ar- 
chives and its traditions must be familiar to every member 
of the battalion, yet you will be wonderfully far from the 
real facts and circumstances. 

The Blues, officers and men, apparently never consid- 
ered that they might be taking part in important histori- 
cal events and that there should be an official historian to 
enter as well as keep the records, for, from the very be- 
ginning, they left meager information concerning them- 
selves. Certain official papers, necessary reports and noth- 
ing else found their way to the archives and this afforded 
Colonel Cutchins limited data, as you will ascertain from 
his preface. In fact the preface is an exceptionally good 
review of the book. So good, that this recorder is going 
to quote a few lines from it. 

“So far as I know,” writes Colonel Cutchins, “* a com- 
plete history of the Blues has never been written. Certain 
accounts of the origin and early activities have been pub- 
lished in the daily newspapers from time to time and 
upon the dedication of the present armory I prepared in 
book form a short history of the organization. At that 
time, the immortal title which the old company won for 
itself, as one of the first companies to be mustered into 
the service of the Confederacy and among the last to be 
paroled at Appomattox, was barely touched. In the old 
Record Book, so carefully compiled by Isaac L. Cary, for 
whose work I am most grateful, may be found notes made 
almost daily during the War Between the States. Unfor- 
tunately, these are very brief and were made without any 
idea that they would form the basis of a future history. 
The company was regarded as an independent movement. 
The pranks of its members and the attention of the ladies 
were of moment; the campaign on which it was embarked, 
the regiment in which it served, the commanders of the 
regiments, were matters of glorious indifference.” 

So you can see that Colonel Cutchins had to do a lot 


of research work. He did it, for his book, 4 Famous Com- 


mand: The Richmond Light Infantry Blues, to give it its 
full title, is something of which he and the Blues may 
well be proud. 

You may not know that this distinguished command 
once had a uniform with a scarlet coat. Well, it did, and 
that fact nearly wrecked the organization at the outset. 
Red is the real war color, after all. No one nation has 
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the sole right to make use of it for colors and uniforms 
but in the minds of the Old Continentals, whether Mor- 
gan’s riflemen, or Old Put’s minute men, redcoat and 
British soldier were synonymous. Consequently, when 
the boys first paraded in their scarlet regimentals with 
black and white trimmings, the old-timers growled and 
said things. It caused quite a discussion as early as 1793, 
ten years after the treaty of Paris was signed; it actually 
was the cause of the resignation of one set of officers. 

Colonel Cutchins infers from what he learned about 
che early history of the Blues that they were organized in 
1788, or even earlier, and that John Wilson was the first 
captain. General William H. Richardson is authority 
for the statement that it was raised in 1789 with William 
Richardson for its captain. As General Richardson once 
upon a time was Adjutant General of Virginia, he should 
know. 

Well, even an outline of the book cannot be given in 
this space, but the Blues have seen services in four wars 
with a couple of extras, like the famous General Gabriel 
and Nat Turner troubles in Southampton, in 1800 and 
1829, not to mention the flurry the raid of John Brown 
into Virginia caused. 

In 1812 the Blues were on duty as home guards and 
more than once they had to move and move rapidly. 
Washington was burned and Admiral Cochrane’s ships in 
Chesapeake Bay occasioned more than one alarm. There 
were stirring times when the British fleet and the transports 
with the troops of General Ross and his successors went 
sailing up and down the bay and they caused considerable 
anxiety even when they passed out through the capes. 

But it was in the War Between the States that the Blues 
saw real service and a novelist could write more than one 
novel from the material furnished by young Mr. Cary. 
There was the private war of Governor Wise and General 
Floyd, during the campaign in West Virginia and the 
Valley, during which the boys fought against odds and 
suffered all sorts of privations and hardships. They were 
almost wiped out when defending Roanoke Island against 
the Burnside expedition and they took defeat bitterly, 
“miscreant” being one of the words employed in referring 
to the enemy. They were in the thick of the fighting 
toward the end, from the time General Beauregard bottled 
up Butler at Bermuda Hundred and then made that forced 
march in time to halt Grant’s advance guard, which had 
crossed the James, on the famous plank road beyond 
Petersburg. 

The Blues had the pleasure of acting as escort to two 
famous Frenchmen, Lafayette and General Foch. A pic- 
ture of the famous Marshal’s visit to Richmond and his 
inspection of the battlefields where Lee and McClellan 
- Grant came to grips, serves as a frontispiece. 

How the Blues served in the World War 1s set forth 
with more detail although it might be said that even this 
account is curtailed to the essentials. 

Once they were turned into a cavalry unit and again 
into field artillery, but they always were and always will 
be the Richmond Light Infantry Blues, or rather, just 
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Richmond Blues, the snappiest uniformed battalion in 
the United States. 
Talk about the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
any! 


Shucks! 


BATTLE LEADERSHIP. By Captain A. von Schell. 
Fort Benning: The Infantry School, 1933. 95 pages, 3 


sketch maps. $1.00. 


This interesting little volume records a number of the 
personal experiences of a junior officer of the German 
Army ina variety of situations. Captain von Schell served 
through the entire four years of the World War, most of 
the time in the combat units, and his book has many use- 
ful lessons for any officer who may some day confront the 
difficult problems attendant on the management of troops 
during campaign. 

Captain von Schell tells his story extremely well. It is 
replete with incidents of modern warfare vividly de- 
scribed, and there is much of practical value to be gained 
by their reading. 

An idea of what may be found in the volume may be 
gained from the chapter headings. The first, “Battlefield 
Psychology,” touches generally upon the subject and re- 
cites scattered episodes to bring out the points made. In 
Chapter 2, “The First Days of the War,” Captain von 
Schell recounts his experiences as a platoon commander 
during the attack on Liége and the subsequent invasion 
of France. Chapter 3 tells of the operations of the rath 
German Division in the first Battle of the Marne. In 
Chapter 4, ““Leavening Raw Troops with Battle Trained 
Veterans,”’ we see a German unit made up of recruits 
with a leavening of old soldiers operating against the 
Russians at the winter battle of the Mazurian Lakes. 
* * * In Chapter g “The Army of the United States,” 
Captain von Schell comments intelligently upon our mili- 
tary system. 

This reviewer knows of no other book of its size which 
contains more useful ideas on leadership than Captain 
von Schell’s modest and unpretentious work.—E.F.H. 


RICHMOND: TWELVE LITHOGRAPHS OF THE 
CITY ON THE JAMES. By Theo. White. Garrett 
& Massie, Richmond, Va. $15.00. 


Limited to 450 copies, this is strictly a book for the 
collector. Each of the twelve illustrations was pulled di- 
rectly from the lithographic stone on a hand press—a 
tremendous task requiring infinite patience and care. 
The artist, who printed for the late Joseph Pennell and 
made the proofs for many of his incomparable war 
posters, examined each print as it came from the press, 
destroying those that were not perfect. Each proof is 
signed. The lithographs are 8 x 12 inches. The page 
size is 16 x 21 inches, on hand made paper. The introduc- 
tion by Julia Sully is hand set. This work of art was 
produced by the printers of the CAVALRY JOURNAL. 


—R.W.G. 
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New Riding Hall at Fort Myer 


TV J1TH the Secretary of War as the guest of honor, 
the new riding hall at Fort Myer, Virginia, was 
opened with two performances of a military pageant on 
January 12, 1935. With every seat sold nearly a week be- 
fore the show, the officers and men of the garrison under 
the direction of the post commander, Colonel Kenyon A. 
Joyce, 3rd Cavalry, set a new high standard of colorful 
and thrilling entertainment before two audiences which 
included the Secretary of State, the Assistant Secretary 
of War, and many members of the Diplomatic Corps. 

The first event on the program was a pageant “The 
History of the United States Army,” written and directed 
by Captain H. W. Blakeley, 16th F.A. With a musical 
setting by the mounted regimental band of the 3rd Cav- 
alry, which played music of the period represented by each 
unit, groups of soldiers were presented armed, equipped 
and uniformed as were their predecessors in 1776, 1812, 
1846, 1861, during the Indian Wars, 1898, and 1918. The 
final group to enter the hall showed the highly trained 
technicians who are the soldiers of today with their radios, 
automatic weapons and scout cars. The music for this 
modern group was, appropriately, “There is something 
about a soldier.” 


The rest of the program follows: 
Squadron parade, 2nd Squadron, 3rd Cavalry. 
Jump ride, Troop E, 3rd Cavalry. 
Musical ride, ladies. 
Driving drill, Battery C, 16th Field Artillery. 
Tandem jump ride, Troop F, 3rd Cavalry. 
Gymnastic ride, Machine Gun Troop, 3rd Cavalry. 
The Cobbler Hounds, Lieutenant Colonel and Mrs. 
George S. Patton, Jr., Joint Masters. 
Hunt ride. 
Rodeo, Troop F, 3rd Cavalry. 
Cavalry weapons ride, Machine Gun Troop, 3rd 
Cavalry. 


Lieutenant Colonel George S. Patton, Jr., 3rd Cavalry, 
assisted by Captain Thomas W. Ligon, 3rd Cavalry, and 
Captain Blakeley, was director of the entire program, 
while Lieutenant Colonel Jacob L. Devers, 16th F.A., 
was in charge of the ticket and other administrative ar- 
rangements. 

The new riding hall replaces the one destroyed by fire 
in February, 1934. The ring is one hundred by two hun- 
dred feet, and there are seats for 1.800 people arranged 
in stadium fashion on three sides. There is also a sound- 
proof control booth with a loud speaker system, light and 
signal bell controls, and telephone communication. 

The regular Friday afternoon exhibition rides were re- 
sumed on January 18, the guest of honor being Major 
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General Hugh A. Drum, Deputy Chief of Staff. He was 
received by a guard of honor wee the roth Cavalry under 
command of 1st Lieutenant Gordon Rogers. Battery “A,” 
16th Field Artillery, Captain William H. Colbern, com- 
manding, fired the prescribed salute as General Drum 
entered the post. 





Minutes of the Annual Meeting of 
the U. S. Cavalry Association 
Washington, D. C., January 21, 1935. 


The Meeting was held at the Army and Navy Club, 
Washington, D. C., Monday, January 21, 1935, being 
called to order at 8:20 p.m., by the Vice-President. Forty- 
one members were present in person, and three hundred 


and forty-eight were represented by proxy. 
Upon motien it was voted to dispense with the reading 


of the minutes of the last meeting. 
The annual Report of the Secretary-Treasurer-Editor 


was read as follows: 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
CAVALRY ASSOCIATION 


For the Year Ending December 31, 1934 


CasH STATEMENT 


Receipts Expenditures 


Account 
Balance, January 31, 1934 
Dues and Cavalry Journal 
Book Department 
Magazine Department 
Interest on Securities 
Saddle Department 
Salaries 
Postage, Stationery and Incidentals 
Rent 
Telephone 
Telegraph 
Trophies 
Insurance 
Office Equipment 
Balance, December 31, 1934 


$ 4,046.86 
3219.31 
1,372.35 


186.69 
275.50 
Dae-]> 
900.00 
141.13 
3.46 
92.16 
5.95 
32.70 
1,228.94 





$12,040.78 $12,040.78 


Assets (Exclusive of Securities) 


Bank Balance, December 31, 1934 
Stock on Hand, Books 
Office Equipment and Supplies 
Accounts Receivable: 
Dues and Cavalry Journal 
Book Department 
Magazine Department 
Saddle Department 


$1,228.94 
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MILITARY PAGEANT AT FORT MYER 


Top: A Gun Squad, Revolutionary War Top: Mexican War: Original Uniforms and Original Regi- 
MIDDLE: Civil War bi mental Standard, Regiment of Mounted Riflemen 
Bottom: Indian Wars (Third Cavalry) 
MIDDLE: Spanish-American War and Philippine Insurrection 
Bottom: Full Dress Blues of the Nineties, Cavalry and Field 
Artillery 
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LIABILITIES 
Bills Payable: 
ee eee ee $ 49.58 


Magazine Department ..............+--. 126.80 
Cuts, November-December Cavalry Journal. . 6.67 
PINE sa Vis cae baw 8skes sine Ba cabs 6.76 
SNA ARON? os oak eee ees sao ca aee bok 3.85 

Net Value (exclusive of securities, Dec. 31,1934) 3,473.07 
WN cetera elt. Acad $3,666.73 


Net Value (exclusive of Securities, Dec. 31, 1933) $4,343.40 


Washington, D. C., January 19, 1935. 


We, the undersigned, appointed by the President of the United 
States Cavalry Association, to audit the accounts of the Treasurer 
of said Association, for the year ending December 31, 1934, do 
hereby certify that we have examined the books of account, 
vouchers, and the foregoing statement, covering said fiscal year, 
and that ‘the same are correct and true to the best of our knowledge 
and belief. 

GeorceE GRUNERT, 
Colonel, Cavalry. 


Har ey C. DAGLey, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Cavalry. 


Hersert V. SCANLAN, 
Captain, 3rd Cavalry. 


Net VALUE OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The apparent decline in value of the Association in 1934 
is due to the fact that accounts receivable in the following 
amounts have been written off the books: 


Dues and Cavalry Jounal ........ $1,291.50 
Book Department ............. 146.02 
$1,437.52 


SECURITIES 


The market value is $6,119.50, and the dividends paid 
in 1934 amounted to $360.00. 


80-PacE JOURNAL 


In 1931, 1932 and 1933, each issue of the JoURNAL was 
made up of 60 text pages, 4 standing pages and a cover. 
With the exception of the May-June number, the 1934 
— have been of 76 text pages, 4 standing pages and 

cover. The cost of the larger JOURNAL is a out $140 
more per issue than the cost of the smaller magazine. Con- 
sequently, about $700 have been expended on this in- 
crease of 16 pages of text in each issue. 


MEMBERSHIP AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Analysis of Association membership and JourNAL sub- 
scriptions: 


Regular Cavalry Officers ............ 789 
National Guard Cavalry Officers. ..... 225 
Reserve Cavalry Officers ............ 236 


Other Active Members ............. 45 


Associate Members and Subscribers.... 293 
Es kek cacte a cower 1,588 
ete ENS kr eters og he 3 
SS ane ae See 85 
Be ae ees Seay ew oka a 1,676 
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The number of total paid is 116 less than the cortes- 
ponding figure last year, and 161 members have been 
dropped for non-payment of dues. 

Geo. M. Russett, Colonel, Cavalry, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Upon motion the report of the Sectetary-Treasurer- 
Editor was accepted. 

The nominating committee then submitted the follow- 
ing nominations: 


For President: Major General Leon B. Kromer. 
For Vice-President: Colonel Alexander M. Miller, Jr. 
For Executive Council: 


Brigadier General Dudley J. Hard, 54th Cavalry 
Brigade, Ohio National Guard. 

Colonel George Grunert, Cavalry. 

Lieutenant Colonel Robert C. Richardson, Jr., 
(Cavalry), G. S.C. 

Lieutenant Colonel Charles L. Scott, Cavalry. 

Lieutenant Colonel Jack W. Heard, Cavalry. 

Lieutenant Colonel George H. Cherrington, 
308th Cavalry. 

Major John B. Coulter (Cavalry), G. S.C. 

Major Geary F. Eppley, 306th Cavalry. 

Captain James T. Duke, 3rd Cavalry. 

This slate was unanimously elected, and General 
Kromer took the chair. 


After expressing his appreciation of the attendance, 
General Kromer oriented those present on current prob- 
lems concerning the Cavalry. He remarked that the recent 
maneuvers at Fort Riley demonstrated the necessity of 
capitalizing our mobility; and emphasized the impor- 
tance of horsemastership on the part of all cavalry officers. 
Referring to THE CavaLry JourNAL, General Kromer ex- 
pressed the hope that the body of the JourNAL would be 
used as an open forum for the discussion of cavalry mat- 
ters. 

Upon motion the thanks of the Association were ex- 
tended to the outgoing President, Brigadier General Guy 
V. Henry, to the Vice-President, ’ Coke Llewellyn W. 
Oliver, and to the following members of the Executive 
Council whose terms have expired: 

Brigadier General Jacob F. Wolters. 
Colonel Robert McC. Beck. 

Colonel Charles Burnett. 

Major Sidney V. Bingham. 

Captain George I. Smith. 

First Lieutenant Willard G. Wyman. 

Lieutenant Colonel Robert C. Richardson proposed a 
meeting of Cavalry Association members once a month, 
or at such intervals as might be decided, with a view to 
keeping members in aah with the developments of the 
arm and to giving them an opportunity to exchange ideas 
on professional subjects. The proposition was favorably 
commented upon, and the following committee was 
named by the Chair to develop it: 

Lieutenant Colonel Robert C. Richardson, Jr. 
Major Alexander D. Surles. 
Major John J. Bohn. 


(Concluded on page 80) 
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The Visit of the Mexican Army Polo Team 
to Washington* 


By Brigadier General Engineer Juan F. Azcarate, Military 
Attaché to the Embassy of Mexico, in Washington 


Tue Dietomatic AsPECT 
Fe visit of the polo team of the Mexican Army has 


been a revelation to the American public of the prog- 
ress of Mexico under the revolutionary régime. One of our 
reactionaries of twenty years ago would have laughed, 
iad he been told that in 1934 a group of officers of the 
‘evolutionary army would carry the tricolor of Mexico to 
Potomac Park, in Washington, there to struggle grimly, 
with the odds against them, in a game played against vet- 
eran aa to refuse to be ti by adversity, to 


thrill the emotions of ten thousand spectators in stands dec- 
orated by interwined colors of Mexico and The United 
States. Never would the reactionary have believed that 
under the revolutionary régime there could be developed 
a youth so democratic, so strong and so chivalrous. 

The Mexican teain was beaten in the tournament which 


they entered — very well that the odds of the a 


were against them, but, nevertheless, the action of the 
United States government in assembling their best players 
and best horses and putting them through an extensive 
course of training proves that we now are conceded a 
position in the aus of sport to which the Mexican Army 
prior to the Revolution was a stranger. The American 
Chief of Staff recognizes clearly the possibilities of our 
team and has stated that when Mexico challenges again, 
he will detail the best team the United States Army can 
produce. It would be an affront to the dignity of the 
position we have attained in sport and perilous to the 
prestige of the United States Army polo players to em- 
ploy any team except the most carefully selected and best 
mounted which they can assemble. 


The visit of our polo team has been a revelation to most 
of the people of Washington. The least informed were 
entirely ignorant of the progress Mexico has achieved 
under revolutionary rule. By such people, it was supposed 
that the officers of the Revolutionary Army were of the 
same type as the jailbirds of the former Federal Army, and 
that our soldiers were recruited by the methods of the 
pressgang. It made a profound and favorable impression 
to meet this group of Mexican officers—chivalrous, sober, 
modest, intelligent, hard riders, and fine sportsmen. 
The people admired our soldiers, too, with their devotion 
to their officers and love of their horses, and the care and 
training of our horses also attracted attention. The United 


*From La Revista del Ejército y de la Marina, October, 1934. 
Translated by First Lieutenant C. C. Clendenen, Cavalry. (Repro- 
duced by permission of the author.) 
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States in general and the city of Washington in particular 
have received an object lesson in the progress of Mexico, 
as far as it can be demonstrated in the field of sport. And 
it would be difficult for Mexico to find a method of inter- 
national propaganda more efficient or more economical 
than that provided by our polo team in this capital. 

The newspapers of Washington have supported the 
tournament admirably, and have filled their columns with 
encomiums about our team. The five volumes of clip- 
pings which I have collected are the best evidence I can 
possibly present of the favorable opinion Mexico has re- 
ceived from the efforts of the chivalrous horsemen who 
played hard and who lost bravely and gracefully. 

The visit of our team to Washington forges another 
link in the chain of international friendship which has 
been formed through previous international tournaments 
between military teams. From a small beginning—games 
and tournaments between Mexican military teams and 
American on the Border—this friendly movement pro- 
gtessed until early in the present year a United States 
Army team visited the City of Mexico to play a series of 
three games, of which they won two. 

The visitors carried home with them an impression of 
the progress of the Mexican team, as well as of the 
thousand attentions which traditional Mexican hospi- 
tality showered on them in the official, diplomatic and 
social circles of Mexico. To return the hospitality offered 
to their team, the United States Government, through 
diplomatic channels, extended a cordial invitation to the 
Mexican team to come to Washington to play a series of 
three games, during September of the present year. 

The innumerable attentions and courtesies which our 
team received surpassed in significance the fact that all 
the expenses while in the United States were paid. Not 
only the official circles, but also the diplomatic and social, 
vied with one another in receiving our team. 

In short, the visit of our team has resulted in a diplo- 
matic success—a better understanding and a strength- 
ening of relations and friendships between the two coun- 
tries. On our part, the deportment of each and every offi- 
cer and soldier has been the most sympathetic, gallant and 
modest that could be hoped for. The editorial writer of 
the Washington Post, in his column “Pillar to Post,” on 
October 2, said, “The Mexican polo team is leaving 
tomorrow carrying with it the prize that was the prime 
object of its long journey, the good will of the Ameri- 
canos. The victory of the Army poloists over the Mexi- 
cans left everyone more than a little sad . . . two young 
Americans, at a critical moment, shouted, ‘Come on, 
Mexico, come on.’ ” 
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SporTING ASPECT 

Taking into consideration that the triumph of the 
American Army polo team in Mexico was by a very close 
margin, and that afterward our team obtained some better 
mounts and took a period of training at Monterrey, there 
was an excellent prospect of success. In the practice games 
played by the United States team and ours against the 
16th Field Artillery and the 3d Cavalry, in this city, it 
was noted that our team won much more easily than did 
the Americans. Hence, the sports writers declared that the 
Mexican team was the stronger of the two. Notwith- 
standing, the American team won the tournament with 
the following scores: 


Ist game: 11-6, 
2d game: 12-8, 
3d game: 14-4. 

How can this be explained? 

The players selected for the United States team had 
been playing in New York all summer, against very strong 
teams; the Mexican team had had opportunity for prac- 
tice only against weak, poorly mounted opponents. The 
Americans had trained against fast opponents—long hit- 
ters—and had learned to play at speed and in open 
formation; ours had practiced against poorly mounted 
and short-hitting opponents, for which reason they had 
not developed a fast game, nor one of very open forma- 
tions. 

In this lay the surprise which both we and the writers 
received. It was the most valuable lesson which our team 
received, but it was impossible to learn it without leaving 
Mexico and actually encountering the American team 
after the completion of its training in New York. 

All the brilliancies of the American play and the defi- 
ciencies of ours have their origin in the fact stated. The 
fast play and long hitting of the Americans cost our team 
their precision; it was necessary to reach the ball at full 
speed, always being rushed by an opponent who was 
fast and active. Hence, our accuracy of shot was de- 
stroyed, and many of the goals attempted by our team 
passed near the goal posts, but outside. With their pre- 
cision gone, our players repeatedly missed the ball, which 
caused a certain lack of mutual confidence, to the detti- 
ment of their team work. 

Analyzing the problem still further, with the help of 
competent critics, we find that individually our players 
are as good horsemen as the Americans, almost as good 
with the stick, but inferior in combined tactics, in the 
strategy of trick plays and in dexterity at speed. In gen- 
eral, the American horses were a little better than ours, 
many of them being thoroughbreds, or seven-eighths, 
raised in stables and fed with grain from infancy, conse- 
quently of greater weight, speed and endurance. While 
it is true that our team had some very good horses, some 
defective ones were also seen. There were some difficult 
to handle, others which tired easily, and another which 
refused to go on the ball ahead of other horses. 

Our horses are accustomed to the atmospheric pressure 


and the hard fields of the high Mexican plateau, while 
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the American horses played under conditions most favor- 
able to them. The scores in favor of the Americans varied 
directly, during the tournament, with the softness of the 
field. In the first game, with the field moderately soft 
from rain, the difference in scores was 5, in the second 
game, with the field somewhat firmer, the difference was 
4, and in the third, with the field very soft, it was 8. 

With these facts in mind, it should be easy to prescribe 
the best methods to follow in order to continue line of 
least resistance towards progress. In my’ opinion, we 
should take the following steps: (1) We should cause the 
organization of a team, civilian, military or combination, 
which will be of strength approximately equal to that of 
our army team. This will enable the latter to obtain high 
goal practice. (2) Stick and ball, both in individual prac- 
tice and play, should always be at full speed. To practice 
at slower gaits gives a = merit which is entirely lost as 
soon as the play speeds up. (3) Practice combination 
play in more open formations and some special strategic 
plays. (4) Exchange sixteen of our poorer horses for 
eight truly superior ones. (5) Practice in low altitudes and 
on soft fields; in the region of La Laguna, for example. 

I believe that, even following these directions, a period 
of at least two years will be necessary before we can meet 
the United States team in their own country. Hence, | 
recommend that any new invitation to visit Washington 
should be declined during that time. 

But, on the other hand, I believe that we can meet a 
United States team in the City of Mexico with good 
prospects after next winter’s training, for the following 
reasons: (1) The altitude of Mexico City is depressing 
to men and horses accustomed to the atmosphere of sea 
level. (2) During the winter months, when the polo 
fields of the United States are frozen, polo practice is 
suspended; men and horses become soft and forget a lot. 
(3) The play on a hard field would be to our advantage. 

The Chief of Staff of the United States has stated, as I 
have said before, that he will send a United States Army 
team to Mexico whenever Mexico invites it, and I believe 
that the credit of our army in public opinion (which 
must have declined as a result of this last series) demands 
that such an invitation should be issued for next spring. 

During their stay in the United States all the officers 
of our team observed a devotion to training truly rare with 
Latin sport personnel. Their régimes of diet, practice, 
rest, and abstinence remained unbroken, in spite of the 
most provoking temptations. 


SociaL ASPECT 


As the officers of the United States Army enjoy great 
prestige in the official diplomatic and social circles of 
Washington, the warm reception which they extended to 
our team was quickly emulated by the whole city. Invi- 
tations and attentions were multiplied to the point where 
is was necessary to be extremely tactful in declining some. 
Our officers performed their social duties admirably, being 
greatly admired for their sobriety, tact, modesty, and 
congenial qualities. They have greatly enhanced the 
reputation of the Revolutionary Army which has suc- 
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ceeded, in so short a time, in producing a group showing 
uniformly the qualities of sportsmen, officers and gentle- 
men. They were praised daily, during their entire stay in 
this country, in the columns of the social reviews, as 
representatives of their army and country. In short, their 
visit was a complete social success. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, the wife of the President, headed the 
list of the patrons of the tournament, among whom were 
found the principal officials, diplomats and prominent 
members of society. 

Each of the games of the series was attended by an 
average of ten thousand spectators. And the fact that the 
third game was attended by as large a crowd as that which 
had filled the stands during the first two, in spite of the 
fact that the tournament was already lost, showed clearly 
that not even the adversity which our team encountered 
could restrain the enthusiasm and sympathy which the 
public showed for our players. 

Mrs. Roosevelt honored our team by giving a reception 
for them at the White House, at which General Limén, 
Mrs. Limoén and the members of the team were presented 
by Ambassador Gonzalez Roa, to the President, who ex- 
pressed words of welcome and kindness. 

Mrs. Limon completely captivated all who met her by 
her charm and modesty, as the representative of the 
women of Mexico. 

Our Ambassador, Sr. Gonzalez Roa and all the person- 
nel of the Ambassy gave great assistance and counsel in 
order to avoid that there should be a single disagreeable 
detail. This has operated to make the visit of our team a 
diplomatic and social success in spite of losing the tourna- 
ment. There is no denying that causes of friction are 
never lacking in international tournaments, but this 
tournament was an exception. The tact of our diplomats 
and the sportsmanship of our players in receiving adversity 
has resulted in the farewell to our team being even more 
cordial and ample than their reception. 


Economic AspPEcT 


It appears that there was a small deficit in the finances 
of the tournament, which can be attributed to two causes. 
The first and principal cause was that the games were 
played in a public park, and it was impossible to prevent 
the presence of many non-paying spectators. The other 
was that our team had made its arrangements for a stay 
of 25 days, when 15 days would have been ample. It is 
believed that there will be no deficit in any future series. 


This one will be paid by the United States Polo Associ- 


ation. 


A ppendix I. Speech of welcome, of Dr. E. Gil Borges, 
Temporary Director of the Pan-American Union, to the 
members of the Mexican Army Polo Team, Washington, 
August 31, 1934. 

(Text omitted) 


Appendix II. Speech of Brigadier General Engineer 
Juan F, Azcarate, Military Attaché to the Embassy of 
Mexico in Washington, broadcast over Station WOL, on 
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September 18, 1934. 
(Text omitted) 


Appendix Ill. Administrative Organization of the 
Tournament. 
nament. 

As soon as the United States Government knew that 
Mexico was accepting the invitation for the visit of our 
polo team to eset mI the Secretary of War designated 
a committee to carry out the organization and administra- 
tive functions and to conduct the negotiations necessary 
for the tournament. The committee included the follow- 
ing persons: 

Brigadier General P. L. Miles, 

Brigadier General William E. Horton, 

Mr. E. L. Reed, 

Colonel Kenyon Joyce, 

Lieutenant Colonel George S. Patton, 

Mr. J. C. Holmes, 

Major Howell M. Estes, 

Major J. M. Swing, 

Captain W. H. Colbern, 

Captain Frank A. Allen, Jr., 

Captain H. B. Smith, 

Lieutenant Alexander McCone, 

Lieutenant Herbert Milwit, 

Lieutenant W. J. Matteson. 


The activities of the committee consisted in establishing 
offices in the Munitions Building, in this city, arranging 
transportation for the personnel and horses of our team 
within the United States, listing the patrons of the tourna- 
ment and obtaining their consent, contracting for the 
construction of stands accommodating 7,500 people at the 
polo field, arranging for quarters for the officers of the 
team-at the Hotel Shoreham, which is the best in the city, 
arranging for quarters for the soldiers and stabling the 
horses at the Riding and Hunt Club, arranging for pro- 
grams for the games and the program for the reception, 
visits and entertainment of the team. In addition to all 
this, arrangements wete made with the press and radio 
stations for publicity and broadcasting. Games with 
civilian teams at Philadelphia and White Sulphur Springs, 
Virginia, were arranged, in addition to practice games 
against military teams at Washington, with the object of 
calling attention to the Mexican team and arousing public 
interest in polo. 

The International Polo Committee fulfilled its functions 
with much attention to details and with military exact- 
ness. For example, our officers were quartered in pairs, in 
double rooms, in accordance with the desires of each pair 
of players. The soldiers were quartered at the Club and 
were furnished with a truck three times a day to transport 
them to their meals, at Fort Myer, and were assisted 
in caring for the horses by a detail of ten colored soldiers. 
Blacksmiths and forage were sent for the horses, without 
interruption. Mrs. Aimée Rovzar was engaged as an 
interpreter and social secretary, to assist the players in 
every way possible. Three automobiles, with chauffeurs, 
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were placed at the team’s disposal during the entire visit. 
In short, not a single detail that could be foreseen was over- 
looked. 

The committee not only fulfilled its official mission ad- 
mirably, but its members were abounding in every man- 
ner of kindness and attention. 


Appendix IV. 

CHRONOLOGY 
June. 

The United States Government invited Mexico to send 
an army polo team to compete in a series of three games 
in Washington against an American army polo team. 
The Mexican Government accepted and detailed General 
of Brigade Gilberto R. Limén to take charge of the team 
and arrange all details. The team selected was sent to 
Monterrey, to practice in a hot climate and at a low alti- 
tude, similar to that of Washington. 

July 18. 

The press of the United States begins to discuss the 
tournament. 
August 5. 

Certain military polo enthusiasts of Washington give 
a dinner at the Army and Navy Club in honor of the 
press. Major J. M. Swing explains to the guests the 
diplomatic reasons for the visit of the Mexican team and 
his personal obligations resulting from the hospitality he 
received when he visited Mexico in April, as the captain 
of the United States Army Team. He requests that the 
support the tournament and give it full publicity. 

he journalists gave full promise of all assistance. The 
writer is the last to speak, acknowledging all the compli- 
ments to Mexico and the newspapermen’s promises of aid. 
August 16. 

The Polo Committee is organized, opening offices in 
the Munitions Building. 
August 22. 

The Mexican team crosses the international boundary. 
August 24. 

The Mexican team arrives in Washington. It is re- 
ceived at the station by the Mexican Ambassador and all 
the personnel of the Embassy, by General Miles, the 
chairman of the Committee, ‘46 Mr. E. L. Reed, Chief 
of the Mexican Section of the Department of State, by 
a military band, and a great crowd. The band plays the 
national anthems of the two countries. 

August 25. 

A banquet at the Military Club, in honor of the Mexi- 
can team, given by the Polo Committee. 
August 27. 

Official calls on Mr. Harry Woodring, the Assistant 
Secretary of War, and on General Douglas MacArthur, 
the Chief of Staff. (No visits were made to the President 
or Secretary of War, who weie both absent from the 
city.) Reception given by the writer in honor of the 
Mexican team. 

Aucust 28. 

Floral tribute, at the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 

This solemn ceremony was under the direction of General 
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Miles. The Navy Band played the national anthems of 
both countries. Afterward, visits to the Polo Committee 
and the authorities of the City. 
August 30. 

First practice game, against the 3d Cavalry. 
August 31. 

Visit to the Pan-American Union. The Temporary 
President, Sr. Gil Borges, delivers a speech of welcome. 
September 1. 

Second practice game with the 3d Cavalry. 

September 5. 

Third practice game, played against the 16th Fielc 
Artillery. 

September 10. 

A review of the troops at Fort Myer, in honor o! 
General Limon and the team. 

September 11. 

Fourth practice game, with the 3d Cavalry. 
September 12. 

General Limén and the members of the team are guests 
of honor at the Horse Show at Warrenton, Virginia. 
September 16. 

The polo team attends a dinner given by the Mexican 
Ambassador, in celebration of the anniversary of Mexi- 
can independence. 

September 19, 

First game of the tournament. 
September 26. 

Second game of the tournament. 
September 27. 

Mts. Roosevelt gives a reception in honor of the Mexi- 
can and American teams. Ambassador Gonzalez Roa 
presents the members of the Mexican team to President 
Roosevelt. i 
September 30. 

Third game of the tournament. The Spanish Embassy 
gives a reception in honor of the players. 

October 1. 

General W. E. Horton, vice president of the commit- 
tee, gives reception at the Chevy Chase Country Club in 
honor of both teams. The Secretary of War, Mr. Dern, 
makes a farewell speech, offering he health of the Presi- 
dent of Mexico. Ambassador Gonzalez Roa responds, 
offering the health of the President of the United States. 
October 2. 

The team leaves for Philadelphia, where it will play 
games on October 3 and 6, against local civilian teams. 
From Philadelphia they will go to New York for the 
week end. They will return to Washington on October 9, 
to take formal farewell. On the 11th and 14th of October 
they will play games at White Sulphur Springs, Virginia, 


leaving immediately afterward to return to Mexico. 
A ppendix Vz. 
Scores, Practice GAMES 
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16th F. A. 


Mexico 


August 30. 
3d Cavalry 


Mexico 
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September 11. 
_ 3d Cavalry 


Mexico 


September 1. 
3d Cavalry 


Mexico II. 
v : v 


The “Dressage’’ at the Toronto Royal 
Winter Fair* 


By Lieutenant Colonel R. B. Timmis, Canadian Cavalry 
TH Royal Winter Fair made a very happy choice 


when it decided to invite Captain Hiram S. Tuttle 
so come up from Fort Riley with his two High School 
horses, the bay Thoroughbred Olympic and the chestnut 
Thoroughbred Si Murray. This and the German cream 
stallions were the best imported attractions the “Royal” 
has ever had. 

I have been asked why I am so interested in High 
School (Haute Ecole) work, it being considered of no 
practical value. To this I reply that it is of the greatest 
practical value. How could it be compared with some of 
the classes in the modern horse show? For example, the 
Hackney harness classes or the American saddle horse 
classes (especially the five-gaited variety). 

Hunter classes, of course, are the most practical, and 
now that the ticking laths are being abolished in many 
classes, the jumping classes are becoming more practical, 
but reform here is needed too. 

But apart from this, the real reason for supporting the 
High School is because it is essentially a beautiful art and 
a delightful science and is achieved only by skill, equine 
tact, good hands, and a very close understanding of, and 
sympathy for, the horse. Many riders and others con- 
nected with horses despise it, because they have neither 
the skill nor the patience to achieve success. Many per- 
formers we see in the ring could never succeed at High 
School work. Their methods are crude, if not cruel, and 
. they spoil more horses than they make. 


Nearly thirty years ago, I studied Haute Ecole under 
Professor Savigeer in his school at Eari’s Court, London. 
He was a pupil of one of Baucher’s most successful under- 
studies. It was this privilege that convinced me in a few 
months of the great attraction that this art had to the real 
lover and student of the horse. 

Captain Tuttle gave us a real treat in his exhibition of 
the Dressage each evening at the “‘Royal.” I was the only 
one privileged to be in our Cavalry Riding School each 
morning between 8 and 9g o'clock to watch him working 
his horses. It was pleasing to see the sympathy between 
man and horse. There is no branch of equitation that re- 
quires such a high standard of equine tact and understand- 
ing. In the schooling the voice is the chief aid, in con- 
junction with the hands, legs and position of the rider. 
The touch of the spur is as delicate as that of the hand; 
sharp rowels are not used—they would defeat their ob- 
ject. The horse has a marvelous memory, and this is used 
to the fullest in higher equitation. The rider’s love for 


7 *Reprinted by courtesy of The Rider and Driver, in the Janu- 
ary 15, 1935, issue of which it appeared. 
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the horse is reciprocated by the horse; otherwise this 
science could never reach a high standard. Equitation is 
not an exact science, and, therefore, the student is learn- 
ing every day of his life. Those who think they are mas- 
ters never will be. 

The High School is quite different from the circus, 
where comparatively rudimentary work is done and the 
horse is taught many movements of no practical value and 
where the movements of the rider’s hand and leg are both 
exaggerated and ugly. Some of this is done for effect. 
The observant student noticed that Captain Tuttle’s move- 
ments were almost imperceptible; they were certainly in- 
visible to the general public. He demonstrated perfectly 
the aim of the Dressage, which is to show the docility and 
tractability of the horse. It takes years to train a horse to 
a high state of perfection, almost as long as it does to train 
a rider. Seven is the minimum laid down in the European 
Schools—and after this they still learn. Lightness of hand 
and leg are absolutely essential, and this is one reason why 
such a small percentage of riders can ever succeed in this 
art. 

That one man could hold the crowded Coliseum at 
Toronto night after night the way Captain Tuttle did and 
bring the applause that he received proves that his exhibi- 
tion was beautiful, that the horse and rider performed to 
perfection. He possesses beautiful hands and had a won- 
derful disposition with a horse. His horses give their very 
best to him. As the French say: “Calmez-vous toujours, 
et encore calmez-vous.” 

James Fillis, the great English horseman, who became 
head of the Russian Cavalry School and whom Tuttle 
studied very closely, is claimed to be the only man who 
made a horse canter backwards, but I think Tuttle will 
achieve this phenomenal feat within the next year. The 
Olympic Dressage calls for changing the leads at the 
canter (petit galop) at each stride on the straight line. 
But Tuttle reached the zenith of his performance when 
he did this on the arc of a circle (radius of 4o feet). That 
is to say, his horse cantered false and true in alternate 
strides—a remarkable feat. 

That horses possess much intelligence is well known 
to students of psychology; in fact, many possess more 
than those who handle them, but it has to be developed. 
Tuttle has certainly done this, and the Dressage is con- 
vincing proof of the horse’s intelligence. 

At the Olympic Games in 1932, Commandant Le 
Sage, of the French Army, held the attention of a hundred 
thousand people for fifteen minutes and then drew the 
gteatest burst of applause ever heard at an equestrian 
event. 

I am convinced that the general public in Toronto ap- 


_ preciated Captain Tuttle’s performance so much, because 


they could see that it was a humane exhibition of skill and 
science and so different from so many of the classes in the 
modern show. They repeatedly showed conclusively that 
they differentiated between them. The Dressage is real 
horsemanship and contrasts so clearly with the poor and 
often cruel displays of so-called horsemanship that we see 
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in the ring. High School work should be encouraged— 
nothing but good can be the result. By encouraging hu- 
manity, horse-sense and real horsemanship, horse show 
authorities will do much good, which will be reflected in 
every branch of horsemanship and horsemastership. I 
only hope that we shall see more of this in the future. 
What we need to encourage, and to insist upon, is up-to- 
date and sane horsemanship. A. very well known judge 
at the National last November said to me: “‘Senseless and 
cruel fashions, as now dictated in some of the show classes, 
are best stopped by ridicule, which seems to be rapidly 
attaining its object.” Those responsible for such bad 
horsemanship are not fond of horses; they are far too 
fond of themselves to have any love for the horse. Those 
who associate themselves with horses in order to try and 
help them and because of genuine love for them, and not 
for any personal gain, know well that it is quite time that 
wanton abuse was stopped at once. Right must win out 
in the end. Sis justus et ne timeas. 


A 5 é 


The 11th Annual Military Horse Show 
Sponsored by Troop F., N.J.N.G. 


By Captain Frank DeK. Huyler, Cavalry Reserve 


HE ith Annual Military Horse Show, sponsored by 

Troop F of the ro2znd Cavalry, New Jersey National 
Guard, was held at the Essex Troop Armory in Newark, 
on Saturday evening, December 15th. The show has 
made remarkable strides forward during the last few 
years, under the management of the Honorary Chairman, 
Captain D. A. McGrath, and its Chairman, Lieutenant 
C. E. Brady. 

This year, in addition to the members of the Regiment 
itself, teams were present representing the 2nd Corps 
Area, Governor’s Island, N. Y., the 61st Cavalry Division, 
of New York; the r1th Field Artillery, of Trenton, N. J., 
and two teams of officers from West Point. 


The seven classes were diversified in their requirements, 
including events for both officers and enlisted men, in 
addition toa class for Junior Horsemanship, open to Junior 
Members of the Essex Troop, the Montclair Mounted 
Boy Scouts, and the Junior Artillery. No less than ten 
youngsters competed in this event, which served to open 
the evening. The class was won by Lieutenant Peter 
Hoffman, of the Junior Essex Troop. Private Arthur 
Surkamp of the same unit was 2nd. 


The 2nd class of the evening was the Individual Mili- 
tary Jumping Championship, in which the contestants 
were the officers and horses nominated to compete in the 
team class to follow. A really interesting, and rather diff- 
cult course of jumps was set up in the spacious ring. 
Among the new obstacles was a sugar-barrel jump, com- 

sed of four barrels, with their bottoms knocked out, 
baiap on a pole, 4 feet high. The jump, while not difficult 
in reality, appeared quite formidable. The course, which 
covered about a quarter of a mile, included twelve fences. 
Twenty-one horses entered this class, three going clean 
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on the first round. On the jump-off, the winner was a 
fine grey gelding Jeb Stuart, owned by Colonel H. H. 
Frost, and exhibited for the 2nd Corps Area Horse Show 
Team by Captain Chester E. Davis, of polo fame. An- 
other entry of the same team, Maui Girl, ridden by 
Major Chas. Lyman, was named Reserve Champion. 
Major Lyman won a nice class later in the evening when 
his fine black 4-year-old Little Jobn was tied 1st in the 
class for Officers’ Chargers. Second went to Lady Biff, 
shown for the West Point Horse Show Team by Major 
John Thompson. Highlander, owned by the Essex Troop 
Horse Show Team, was 3rd. 

Seven teams entered the team event, which climaxed a 
most enjoyable show. Competing over the same course 
as that used in the Individual Championship, the per- 
formances as a whole were quite commendable. On each 
of the first two teams, two horses out of the three allowed, 
had perfect performances. The winner was the 2nd 
Corps Area Team, composed of three excellent jumpers, 
all sired by Gordon Russell. Lieutenant Colonel J. K. 
Brown rode Russellson, Major Lyman had the mount on 
Maui Girl, and Captain Davis again rode Jeb Stuart to a 
clean performance. Second place went to the 61st Cavalry 
Division Team, composed of Lieutenant John W. Mortis 
on Suntan, Lieutenant George Kaufman on High Test, 
and Captain Frank Huyler on Captain Kidd. The first 
two mentioned had perfect performances. The Essex 
Troop Horse Show Team 1st entry was 3rd, while 4th 
went to one of the two teams entered by West Point, 
composed of Lieutenants Frierson, Greer and Reardon. 

The class for Troopers’ Mounts was won by Susie, 
entered by the Troop B. Association, the Westfield, N. 
J. Troop’s Bold Boy was 2nd, while 3rd went to Garner 
Grey, shown by the Essex Troop. Troop B also won the 
Trooper's Jump:ng event with Buster, 2nd going to Car- 
bine of “A” Troop, while the Essex Troop was once again 
3rd with John “A.” 

Shows of the type of the one above are becoming more 
and more popular in this section, and the horsemanship 
in the various National Guard and Reserve Units is show- 
ing great improvement through these competitions. The 
next Military Horse Show to be attended by these teams 
will be held in the Riding Hall at West Point on Sunday, 
January 28th. 


oe 
Winter Horse Shows at Fort Leavenworth 


Ho®= have come back into the picture at The Com- 
mand and General Staff School and are furnishing 
quite a topic for conversation, to say the least. Under the 
auspices of The Fort Leavenworth Hunt and sponsored by 
the Tenth Cavalry, a series of winter horse shows similar 
to those held at The Cavalry School have been success- 
fully started at Fort Leavenworth. 

The first of these shows, held December 15, 1934, drew 
a fine crowd that came early and stayed late but were quite 
enthusiastic. The two classes for children, consisting in a 
walk, trot and canter and four jumps, were won by Miss 


Chick Sloan, daughter of Major T. E. Sloan, Field Artil- 
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lery, and Mr. Lucian Truscott, son of Captain Lucian 
Truscott, Cavalry. ; 

Mrs. C. S. Kilburn won the Ladies’ Open Jumping 
Class on Little Joe, a lovely brown gelding owned and 
trained by Major W. K. Harrison. Mrs. T. E. Sloan on 
Major W. M. Grimes’ Life O’Riley was second, Miss 
Gertrude Weart on Timber Cruiser, third, and Mrs. A. 
D. Hatten finished fourth on Noria, one of the horses 
used by the Pentathlon in the last Olympic games. The 
Open Jumping Class over a figure eight course was 
held on a handicap basis. Some twenty entries competed 
in this class, and se were three jump-offs, two of them 
touch and out, before Miss Gertrude Weart on Noria 
emerged the victor. Mrs. T. F. Van Natta was second by 
one Brule on Tar Baby, Miss Ruth Hazlett on Princess 
Pat third and Major T. K. Brown’s Night Stick was 
fourth ridden by his son Tim Brown. 

This show brought out many new and promising pros- 
pects, and we expect to hear more from them later. 


Tue Fort LEAvVENworTH Hunt 
The Fort Leavenworth Hunt opened its season on 


November 11th, 1934, Armistice Day, a field of fifty 
turning out for the inaugural. Hounds will meet four 
times a week. During the summer a great deal of new 
country was opened up, and an extensive panelling pro- 
gram was successfully carried out. 

The following officials have been appointed: 

Joint Masters: Lieutenant Colonel E. W. Taulbee and 
Major W. M. Grimes; Honorary Whippers-in: Major P. 
B. Rodgers, Captain W. A. Collier, Lieutenants P. C. 
Hains, and A. M. Miller, Jr. 


2 v tA 


International Contests 
bron United States Cavalry Association, which is the 


American representative of the International Eques- 
trian Federation, has received an invitation from the 
Dutch Society for Equestrian Sports to attend an official 
international jumping competition to be held in the Olym- 
pic Stadium at Amsterdam June 13th-16th, 1935. 

The invitation is extended to military personnel and 
civilians indorsed by the United States Cavalry Associ- 
ation. Prize lists for this show may be obtained from the 
United States Cavalry Association at 1624 H Street, N. 
W., Washington, D. C., and authorizations to represent 
the ‘tiaaed States at re show can be obtained from the 
same place. 

This show follows the International Jumping Compe- 
tition at Aix la Chapelle from June rst-roth, and comes 


just before the Olympia Show, London, June 2oth-2gth. 
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Revision of International Equestrian 
Federation Rules 
OrriciaL Note 


After the different international dressage contests which 
have taken place, a drawback has been realized, viz, the 
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judges never see from the front either the passage or the 
piaffer. To remedy this error the Congress has decided, at 
the suggestion of the dressage commission, to revise No. 
IX of the Grand Prix requirements as follows: 


GraNnpD Prix DE DressAGE 
Revision of No. IX 
At B—Track on the right hand 


From F to K—Passage 

From K to M—Change of hand at the extended trot with 
maximum extension (sitting the trot) 

From M to C—Passage 

At C—Piaffer (left hand) from 1o to 20 steps. 

From C to H—Passage 

From H to F—Change of hand at the extended trot with 
maximum extension (sitting the trot) 

Gather the horse and: 

At A—Ride down the length of the hall. Begin passage 
at once and proceed at passage, facing the jury as 
far as G 

At G—Piaffer from 10 to 20 steps, facing the jury. Leave 
at collected trot. 

At C—Track on the right hand and continue collected 


trot as far as B. 
xX 
At B—Ordinary track, etc. 


Concours Comp.tet D’EQUITATION 
First Test—Dressage 


At the request of the federations, which have had the 
new requirements executed in their ‘ ‘complete equitation 
contests,” it is decided that the number of zigzags to be 
done at the gallop without change of lead is changed to 
four instead of six previously required. No. VI is there- 
fore changed to read as follows: 

18. At E, C, F—Extended Gallop 

19. At F—Slow Gallop 

20. At A—Ride down the long way of the hall and zig- 
zag without change of lead limited to two meters 
at each side of the middle line. The rider makes 
four loops, finishes the movement after having 
passed C and 

21. At C—Takes the track on the left hand—false lead 

22. At E H—Ordinary trot (Posting) at E, circle 

23. At the end of the circle, at E departs at the Gallop 
with left lead (Canter) 

24. At A—Down the center and zigzag at the left (four 


loops) without change of lead as in No. 20. 


Through error the calendar of C.H.I.O. drawn up by 
the F.E.I. for 1935 carries a contest at Zop from 26 to 28 
May. The free country of Dantzig cannot organize an 
official contest and should not appear on the official calen- 
dar. 

The exact dates of the Geneva Horse Show are fixed— 
29 October to 3 November. 


The foregoing was translated from le Sport Universel 
Illustré, January 1, 1935. 
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ARGENTINA—Revista Militar—June, 1934. 
Is THE Topocrapuic Crest DestraBLE AS A MACHINE 
Gun Posrrion? By Lieut. Alberto E. Lammirato. 


The author takes exception to the categoric objection of 
Drill Regulations to topographic crests for the emplace- 
ment of heavy machine guns “because guns would be 
quickly located and put out of action.” On the contrary, 
the author asserts, there are situations when the topo- 
graphic crest is actually preferable to any other location, 
notably when vegetation affords satisfactory concealment. 
He offers two sketches illustrative of a machine gun em- 
placed on the topographic and on the military crest. In 


GUN POSITION- 
REVERSE SLOPE GUNNER SITTING ENEMY OBSERVATION OF 
MASKED FROM : EFFECT OF HIS FIRE 
HOSTILE GROUND ' _ ==, LIAITED TO TERRAIN 
OBSERVATION ‘ Aen : IN FRONT OF MG POSITION 





the first instance the gun is so emplaced that its fire will 
just clear the crest. Actually there is very little of the gun 
or gunner exposed. Vegetation affords further conceal- 
ment. To call this a position on the topographic crest 
somewhat stretches the point. Allowing for this slight in- 
accuracy of terminology, the author points out the mani- 
fest advantages of emplacing a machine gun on the te- 
verse slope just below the crest. The position unquestion- 
ably will facilitate occupation as well as evacuation; it will 
favor the preparation and conduct of fire, and the service 
of ammunition and supply; it will simplify communica- 
tions, but its principal advantage, the author states, lies 
in the increased safety factor for overhead fire. Moreover, 
the author notes, such a gun position will materially 
restrict hostile ground observation for fire control. The 
only disadvantages the author ascribes to this position 
are its conflict with regulations, and the fact that the con- 
figuration of the terrain may resulc in a certain amount 
of dead space in front of the gun. 


MG. IN POSITION 





In the second example, with the gun emplaced along 
the military crest, the author points out that its sole merit 
is conformity with stereotyped regulations and that it will 
provide a continuous field of fire. On the debit side, 
however, the author notes, it will materially slow up oc- 
cupation of the position, service of the piece and ammuni- 
tion supply without assuring better concealment than the 
position over the crest. The author believes that the for- 
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ward position will actually expose more of a target, im- at 
prove hostile observation of fire, and at the same time will oF 
materially reduce opportunities for overhead fire over bt 
friendly troops. 
4 tl 
MEXICO—Revista del Ejercito y de la Marina—June, im 
ok ; 
IMPORTANCE OF CAVALRY AND THE NECESSITY OF ¢ i 
Trarninc Our Capres. By Colonel Miguel Badillo, + 
Cavalry. ‘ 
Discussing the two schools of thought on cavalry which bac 
have come to the fore in the post-war period, the author BF 2n 
takes issue with those who hold that cavalry has lost its B 2 
usefulness and had become an obsolete arm. On the : 
contrary, he believes that the cavalry will continue to § Up 
play a very important part in the wars of the future even afte 
as it did in the past. He quotes from Field Marshal Haig’s Bia: 
final report that “the moral effect of cavalry is crushing, J las 
and this fact alone is sufficient reason for preserving that hon 
arm.” The author points out that British Cavalry Regu- qui 
lations of 1920, taking heed of Haig’s judgment in the N 
matter, declares that “‘notwithstanding the destructive plar 
power of modern weapons, the moral effect of the — far, 
mounted attack is as great as ever except where the enemy fF thot 
is protected by natural or artificial obstacles.” Arn 
Marshal Petain, the author tells us, in a recent memo- med 
randum to the French Army wrote that “‘at present all the | 
cavalry tactics must be based upon fire and movement; such 
no arm possesses the characteristics which enable the cav- ass 
alry to move and maneuver rapidly in any kind of terrain orate 
. . . hence cavalry must preserve and cultivate its char- Unic 
acteristics of vigor, energy, audacity and traditional de BR ___ 
votion, which have enabled that arm in the past to cope RE 
with unforeseen situations.” ‘a 
According to Colonel Adriano Jones of the Royal th 
Italian Army, the auchor informs us, World War ex- sick 
perience demonstrated that modern firearms are less ef- ae 
fective against mounted troops advancing at a rapid galt The « 
by bound and in irregular formation than is generally wiles 
thought. There is a marked tendency in all armies to ealeaas 
equip the cavalry with modern firearms yet without sacti- Laced 
ficing its mobility, and ability to maneuver over any readily 
kind of terrain. As General Poseck aptly expressed it, § zation 
“cavalry does not forget its war experiences, especially & indivis 
those of the war of movement. It will adopt those instru- § the so 
ments of warfare which will enhance its tactical value.” § Special 
Referring to the important part cavalry always played in ff the ne 
campaigns in Mexico, the author emphasizes the impor- § visiona 
tance of proper training and organization for the cavalry F . 
ude a 





arm in the Mexican Army. 
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AUSTRIA — sec santa yearte inal Mitteilungen — | 


August, 1934. 

FEDERAL ARMY CHRONICLE. 

When Austria stripped of her ancient glories became 
a small republic of Central Europe, she abolished all titles 
and decorations. The wave of radicalism, which threat- 
ened the republic in turn from the extreme right and left, 
foe about a reversion of public sentiment in favor of 

things of the old order, and with it came a new apprecia- 
tion of fidelity and devotion to duty and country. Once 
more the Austrian government recognizes these virtues 
in public servants, and rewards them with appropriate 
decorations as visible badges of esteem. The Military 
Service Medal, recently instituted, is in reality but a 
revival of a similar decoration awarded by the emperor 
of the old Dual Monarchy. Provision is made for distinct 
badges for officers, noncommissioned officers and soldiers, 
and there are two classes of the decoration in each cate- 
ory. 
‘ The appropriate badge of the second class is conferred 
upon officers and professional noncommissioned officers 
after the completion of 25 years of service, while the first 
class decoration rewards service of 35 years.. The second 
class badge of the soldiers’ decoration rewards 5 years of 
honest and faithful service, while twelve years are re- 
quired to earn the badge of the first class. 

Many of our states have long ago adopted a similar 
plan of rewarding long service in the National Guard. So 
far, however, the War Department has not given any 
thought to this subject 1 in connection with the Regular 
Army. No provision has been made for a Good Conduct 
medal for enlisted men such as is regularly awarded by 
the Navy and Marine Corps. Intrinsically of little value, 
such medals mean a great deal in the upbuilding of 
morale and esprit de ee Witness the adoption of dec- 
orations even by the proletarian dictatorship of the Soviet 
Union. 


August 18, 1934. 

REORGANIZATION OF THE ITALIAN Army. By 232. 
According to Forze Armaiti, Italian military periodical, 
the armed forces of Italy are being reorganized in keeping 
with the demands of the open and highly mobile opera- 
tions which, it is believed, will characterize the next war. 
The division continues to be the basic tactical unit. It 
will consist under the new. plan of nine infantry bat- 
talions, one machine-gun battalion, and four field artillery 
battalions. This small, highly mobile division can be 
teadily reinforced should occasion demand, but its organi- 
zation is never to be weakened by detachments. This 
indivisibility of the division will be its chief characteristic, 
the source and mainspring of its cohesion and morale. 
Special divisional insignia are to be devised for adoption in 
the near future as a part of the uniform to promote di- 

visional pride and esprit de corps. 
The army corps will be strong in artillery, and will in- 
clude a special reserve force. The corps will be endowed 
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with sufficient driving force to overcome any obstable. 
The special reserve will consist of four black-shirt militia 
battalions, a “number” of battalions of Bersaglieri, two 
battalions of motorized light infantry, and aviation. The 
corps will consist of two echelons (schiera). It is ap- 
parently contemplated to employ these echelons deployed 
in depth, the mission of the second “schiera” being ex- 
ploitation of success and pursuit. 

The “rapid” division will consist of two nuclei. One 
will comprise cavalry and cyclists, while the other is to be 
a mechanized force. Their great mobility will be an im- 
portant factor in their striking power. These divisions 
are to be led by commanders of known intrepidity, 
force, resoluteness and strength of character; men of 
proven initiative and willingness to assume responsibility. 
The mission of the “rapid” division will include strategic 
advance guard, seizure of key positions in advance of the 
army, pursuit and exploitation of success as well as to 
cover any retreat. — 


September 4, 1934. 
Tue Last 200 Meters. By Dr. Niekrens. 


The author discusses the organization and equipment 
of the infantry battalion best adapted to the requirements 
of the situation which confronts the infantry during the 
final 200 meters of the attack. He visualizes this attack 
and comes to the conclusions that the light machine 
gun will supply the necessary supporting fire which will 
enable the assault elements to arrive within 400 meters, 
perhaps as close as 200 meters, of the hostile front line. 
Thenceforth, however, he believes, light machine guns 
will be of very little value, mainly because the fire of these 
guns will be frequently masked by advancing friendly 
infantry. He therefore, regards the personnel required 
for the service of each light machine gun (4 men) alto- 
gether out of proportion to its tactical usefulness. The 
author believes that a light mobile mortar would prove 
far more effective during the final stages of the infantry 
attack. He believes that the infantry battalion should 
possess all the means necessary to drive home the attack. 
For this reason he believes that the battalion should con- 
sist of three rifle companies armed with semi-automatic 
rifles or pistols, 1 mortar company (6 mortars), 1 ma- 
chine gun company with 16 guns (four platoons of two 
sections with two guns each) and one communications 
platoon. 

In the author’s opinion the striking power of the pla- 
toon is largely the direct result of the leadership of the 
platoon commander. Influence of leadership, he believes, 
depends upon personal contact, hence the smaller the pla- 
toon, the greater will be the influence of personal leader- 
ship. The author, therefore, proposes a rifle company of 
three platoons of three squads each, the squad consisting 
of a squad leader and eight privates. The author believes 
that the battalion he proposes will prove more effective in 
both offensive and defensive combat than the orthodox 
organization armed with light machine guns. 
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Journal of the Royal United Service Institution—Febru- 
ary, 1934. 
Imperiact DeFENCE—TIHE ARMAMENT Mosaic. By 
Tessera. 


The author's reflections upon the state of Imperial De- 
fence were evoked by the joint maneuvers of the Navy 
and the Royal Air Force last September, which, by the 
bye, aroused a good deal of public interest at the time. 
Comparing the strategic situation of the United States, 
Japan and Great Britain, the author ventures the opinion 
that Great Britain alone faces the compelling necessity to 
give equal attention to her land, sea and air defences. 
She depends upon open sea routes for her very existence. 
Closing of the sea routes might cause material loss and 
inconvenience to the United States. It might embarrass 
Japan and compel her to tighten her belt. To Great 
Britain, however, such a contingency would mean death. 
In his opinion, neither the United States, nor Japan are 
in any immediate danger of an attack from the air, and 
the security of these countries would not be imperilled by 
the abolition of their respective air forces. The proximity 
of Great Britain to continental countries exposes her to 
such danger, and without adequate air defence Great 
Britain could be compelled within 24 hours to sue for 
peace. 

The author writes that if the United States reduced her 
military establishment to a mere fraction, it would, at 
the worst, risk the danger of difficulty in coping with 
internal disturbances. If Japan failed to maintain an ade- 
quate army in Manchukuo and Korea, there probably 
would ensue an orgy of destruction and pillage. Great 
Britain’s needs for an adequate army are defined by the 
demands of her far-flung possessions, and the necessary 
reliefs and reserves. 

Considering the limitations of aircraft, technical as well 
as tactical, the author concludes that notwithstanding 
extravagant claims of youthful enthusiasts, the airplane is, 
and can only be, one piece in the armament mosaic. Its 
principal réle, he believes, will necessarily consist of coast 
defence, and to stave off attacks on convoys and single 
merchant vessels nearing home waters. As long as armed 
ships exist, potential foes of unarmed merchantmen, 
Great Britain’s defence must primarily depend upon her 
navy. A magnificent air force will be small consolation, 
he writes, if enemy ships should stop the food supply 
hundreds of miles away. 


THe Derense Poricy oF THE Unrrep Srates. By 
Ignatius Phayre—May, 1934. 


The famous Zimmerman note of 1917, which sought 
to persuade Mexico to form an aggressive alliance with 
Japan against the United States, the author writes, initi- 
ated a new epoch in the armament of the United States. 
Since that time other factors have changed conditions 
fundamentally. Balbo’s mass formation flight from Rome 
to Chicago and the formation flight of American 
naval planes from San Francisco to Hawaii have empha- 
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sized the fact that the two ocean ““‘moats” have shrunk 













































alarmingly. Japanese action in the Far East, the break- pli 
down of the Disarmament Conference, the tense atmos- wi 
phere in Europe, the future of the Philippines and the of 
Mandated Islands, all have combined to shake Americans sta 
from their traditional complacency. The author states nel 
that the recovery program of the New Deal is actually str 
being used to militarize the American. nation, and that cha 
the service departments are engaging in an active propa- Ile 
ganda to educate public opinion. He believes that appre- J ro 
hension of Japan’s demand for naval parity, and the pos- § |,as 
sible implications of such a demand, account for General . 
MacArthur’s plan for an afmy on the “‘continental” scale. re 
Journal of the Royal United Service Institution—May, the 
1934. 7 
Tue Far Eastern Situation. Anonymous. ~tat 
Recalling the outspoken declarations made a year ago p= 
by General Araki, then Japan’s Minister of War, on the fF ' 
xploitation of Asia by the white race, and of Japan’s rfu 
exp y P 
divine mission, the unnamed commentator observes that § ‘" 
Premier Hirota’s statement in the Japanese Diet on Janu- mal 
ary 23d last year, and his subsequent explanations, tend Ir 
to confirm that attitude of mind and bring the world § &°° 
face to face with the virtual Japanese claim for supremacy sides 
in the Far East comparable to the position assumed by will 
the United States on the American continent by virtue § °° 
of the Monroe Doctrine. from 
In the commentator’s view this policy will necessarily polic 
aggravate the conflict of interests between Japan and the adva 
Soviet Union. Considering in this connection the existing 
military situation along the Manchurian frontiers, the HUI 
author concludes that in case of conflict Japan would act ee 
defensely at sea and on land in Manchukuo. A policy of Bs 
aggression in the Pacific, which might bring Japan into 
conflict with the United States, would not be necessary, Sta 
nor would Japan have to extend her commitments in the J} exper 
direction of Australia. The author points out that the J of th 
Soviet frontier, chiefly the River Amur, forms a semi- § infan 
circle around Northern Manchuria, but the weakness of § while 
the position is due to the fact that it is lacking in com- § broad 
munications on the Russian side, and also to the isolation § tics b 
of Vladivostok. He, therefore, believes that Japanese § warfa 
operations on land would open with an attack on this §f tions: 
district, more especially because Vladivostok forms a pos- cavalr 
sible base for air attacks directed against Japan. It is for J compc 
this reason, the author believes, that Soviet Russia selected J a weal 
Khabarovsk, at the great bend of the Amur, as its chief ff essary 
base in the Far East. Irkutsk, on Lake Baikal, appears to J the sit 
have been selected as the ultimate Soviet base. Military § Mo 
reservists are being encouraged to migrate to these dis- & effecti 
tricts which have become centers of green industrial de- § trainec 
velopment. sation 
Soviet troops in the Far East comprise the best elements §f condit 
of the Red Army. They ate under the command of § must | 
General Bliicher who has risen from the ranks and is re- ff equally 
garded as Soviet Russia’s best military leader. The f Freque 
Japanese estimate that Bliicher has under his command § mental 
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cen divisions with 300 tanks and some hundreds of air- 
planes. In this connection, tle author observes that 
while Japanese estimates place the aggregate strength 
of this Red Army at 1,300,000 the Soviet government 
states that the total is only 540,000. It is likewise perti- 
nent to note that the Japanese official statements give the 
strength of their forces in Manchukuo as 50,000, and 
chat of the Manchukuo army as 100,000, General Bliicher 
illeges that the Japanese forces are at least twice as num- 
cous, and that the Japanese have at least 500 airplanes 
,ased on some 50 aitdromes. 

The author notes that the Japanese navy and air force 

ere almost wholly dependent upon Dutch Borneo for 

their fuel oil. Japan’s possession of the Mandated islands 
cf the Pacific not only constitutes a threat to the United 
‘tates communications with the Philippines, but likewise 
protects Japanese imports of oil from Borneo. Japan re- 
yards these islands as part of the Empire, and she will 
refuse to return them to the League of Nations, Although 
they are not known to have been fortified, the Japanese 
make no secret of their development as air bases. 

In conclusion, the author writes, “there are so many 
uncertain factors in the problem, and the risks on both 
sides are so great, that it is improbable that either Power 
will resort to arms unless some incident or clash of inter- 
ests precipitates a crisis.’’ Nevertheless, he admits that 
from a purely military point of view, Soviet expansion 
policies might induce Japan to take action while many 
advantages still abide on her side. 


HUNGARY — Magyar Katonai Szemle — September, 
1934 


BatrLtE ALonc Broap Fronts. 


Radak. 


By Colonel Louis 


Starting from the premise, upon which all military 
experts are agreed, that the war of great masses is a thing 
of the past, and that the war of the future will find the 
infantry deployed along narrow fronts and at great depth, 
while the cavalry, on the contrary, will operate along 
broad fronts, the author endeavors to determine the tac- 
tics best suited to cavalry under conditions of modern 
warfare. He discusses a variety of assumed tactical situa- 
tions which demand quick decision and rapid action, the 
cavalry taking full advantage of its great mobility to 
compel hostile deployment, then striking the enemy at 
a weak or crucial point, fight delaying actions where nec- 
essary or break off contact as may best suit the needs of 
the situation. 

Modern cavalry, the author writes, to be capable of 
effective action must be maintained at full strength and 
trained in time of peace. He does not believe in improvi- 
sation of cavalry. Horses, he states, must be fleet, and in 
condition for war sergice at all times. Horse and rider 
must know each other to obtain the best results. It is 
equally important that officers and men know each other. 
Frequent changes of officers, the author believes, is detri- 
mental to efficiency and cavalry esprit. Joint training of 
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all combat elements of the cavalry division are of equal 
importance. Cavalry, artillery and tanks must be thor- 
oughly familiar with the part each is to play in action. 

As to equipment, the author demands an adequate 
supply. of highly mobile firearms and an uninterrupted 
supply of ammunition. In his opinion, close range fight- 
ing will be the exception in the case of cavalry, hence the 
number of carbines or rifles is of secondary importance. 
Machine guns and automatic rifles are best suited to the 
needs of cavalry fighting on broad fronts and should, 
therefore, be provided in adequate numbers. He like- 
wise believes that cavalry under modern conditions will 
need the support of both horse and motorized artillery; 
the one capable of operating on any terrain, the other 
capable of keeping up with the rapidly moving cavalry. 
Armored cars, light tanks, and observation aviation are 
equally essential to modern cavalry. 


—————Pesti Naplé, January 24 and 28, 1934. 


Admirals of the British Royal Navy and fepresentatives 
of New Zealand and Australia held an important con- 
ference aboard H.M.S. Kent in the harbor of Singapore. 
Most stringent measures were adopted for the occasion to 
insure complete secrecy. According to reports, the con- 
ferees discussed the general situation in the Far East and 
in the Pacific, and its probable effect upon the British 
Empire. Field Marshal Lord Allenby, who had visited 
the Dutch East Indies on an official mission, presumably 
in the interests of Anglo-Dutch codperation in the Far 
East, likewise attended this conference. Developments 
in the Far East are causing grave concern throughout 


the British Empire. 


JUGOSLAVIA—Pesadisko-A rtilleriski Glasnik—Apnil- 
May-June, 1934. 

Minmum Distance OF SupporTING ARTILLERY IN 

THE DeFence. By ees Zhivko M. Lavadino- 


vitch. 


The author discusses the functions of supporting artil- 
lery in a defensive situation. Successful defense without 
perfect teamwork between the infantry and supporting 
artillery, he states, is inconceivable. The infantry com- 
mander must be thoroughly familar with the peculiarities, 
powers and limitations of the artillery weapon. He finds 
that infantry commanders all too frequently content 
themselves with rather sketchy orders to the artillery. It 
is very important, the author writes, that the infantry and 
artillery commanders should have a thorough mutual 
understanding of their mission and plan of action, and 
should codrdinate their effort accordingly. 

The author believes that effective defensive fires should 
absolutely stop an attack before it reaches the main line 
of resistance. The barrage should annihilate the attacker. 
In arranging the final protection fires, the safety of 
friendly troops must not be overlooked. The author tab- 
ulates the safety distances for different types of guns and 
ranges within which the normal barrage must not be 


placed. 
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Second Cavalry 
Fort Riley, Kansas 


ON Thanksgiving, the rst Squadron held an informal 
horse show in the regimental riding hall, with six 
noncommissioned officers and six privates entered from 
each troop. Troop A won this show by taking one first, 
two second, one third, and two fourth places. 

Due to the organization of another battery of field 
artillery at this station, Headquarters Troop, Machine 
Gun Troop, Troop E and Troop F were very much occu- 

ied with moving in order to house all organizations. 

he regiment is now housed in four barracks, the rst 
squadron in one, the 2nd squadron in one, and Machine 
Gun Troop Headquarters Troop each occupying a separate 
one. 

Caused by promotions, etc., several changes in the as- 
signments of members of the commissioned personnel have 
been made as follows: 

Lieutenant Colonel Plassmeyer, appointed Regimental 
Executive. 

Major Barnhart from Regimental S-3, to Commanding 
Provisional Squadron. 

Major Selby from C.O., Machine Gun Troop, to Regi- 
mental S-3. 

Captain Sumner from C.O., Troop A, to C.O., Ma- 
chine Gun Troop. 

Captain Kinnison from Scout Car Platoon, Hq.Tr. to 
C.O., Troop A. 

Lieutenant Roberts from assistant S-3 to Troop A. 

Lieutenant Westphalinger from Machine Gun Troop 
to Scout Car platoon, Hq. Tr. and assistant S-3. 

The regiment at present is engaged in an inter-troop 
rifle and pistol gallery competition. Inter-post competi- 
tions are also contemplated. 

Twenty remounts have been received from Fort Robin- 
son Remount Station and have been assigned to Machine 
Gun Troop for training, so that they will be ready for use 
in the spring maneuvers. 

Under the direction of the Regimental Commander, a 
school for officers is being conducted. Classes are held 
each Monday, the subjects being lectures and map prob- 
lems based on the last spring field maneuvers. 

Equitation classes for enlisted men are being conducted 
under the direction of Lieutenant Thomson, who has also 
been placed in charge of a newly organized Musical Drill 
Platoon, consisting of twenty-seven men all mounted on 
black horses. It is planned for this platoon to give exhibi- 
tions in and around Fort Riley. 

During the Christmas holiday period a series of Squad- 
ron and Regimental informal horse shows were held in the 
regimental riding hall. These shows were enjoyed by all, 
the winners being as follows: 
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ORGANIZATION ACTIVITIES : 


EETEEETESETESEE ETE EES ESE TESTES ESET EES EEE SEES ESTES EEE SEE TEESE TESS EEE SESE ESE SEES ISFIS 


In the Provisional Squadron Show rst place NCO 
Jumping, was won by Sergeant Childers of Machine Gun 
Troop. The Privates’ Jumping for this show was won by 
Private Mills of Machine Gun Troop. 

In the 1st Squadron Show 1st place, NCO Jumping, 
was won by Sergeant Hunter of Troop B. The Privates’ 
Jumping for this show was won by Private Olson of 
Troop A. 

In the 2nd Squadron Show 1st place, NCO Jumping, 
was won by Corporal Smith of Troop E. The Privates’ 
Jumping for this show was won by Private Noffsinger of 
Troop E. 

In the Regimental Show 1st place, NCO Jumping, was 
won by Sergeant Colley of Troop A. The Privates’ Jump- 
ing for this show was won by Private Jones of Troop A. 

On December 28, 1934, hunter trials for officers were 
held in the West Riding Hall, in which the regiment was 
well represented, places being taken as follows: 

In the Green Hunter Class—Lieutenant Quill on Coin 


~ Collector took 3rd place and Lieutenant Thayer on Sun- 


day Clothes took fourth place. 

In the privately owned Hunter Class—Lieutenant Mc- 
Clelland on Blue Jacket took fourth place. 

In the Jumping Class, performance only to count, after 
three jump-offs, the jumps being 4’ 9”, Lieutenant Thayer 
on Sunday Clothes took 2nd place. 
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Third Cavalry (less Ist Squadron) 
Fort Myer, Virginia 
Fabled the foreign military and naval attachés who 
entertained guests at the Military Pageant described 

elsewhere in this issue were the following: 

General Friedrich von Boetticher, Military Attaché, 
Germany 

Colonel W. W. T. Torr, Military Attaché, Great 
Britain 

Colonel E. E. Lombard, Military Attaché, France 

Colonel K. Matsumoto, Military Attaché, Japan. 

Captain A. R. Dewar, Naval Attaché, Great Britain. 

Mr. V. A. Burzin, Military Attaché, U. S. S. R. 

The proceeds from the sale of tickets to the Pageant are 
being devoted to the Post Relief and Recreation Fund. 

The Exhibition Drill given by the officers and enlisted 
men of the 3rd Cavalry and 16th Field Artillery in the 
new Riding Hall on Friday, January 25, 1935, was in 
honor of Major General Leon B. Kromer, Chief of Cav- 


alry. 
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Ist Squadron, 3rd Cavalry 
Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont 


‘Pics news was received by the Squadron on Decem- 
ber 20th. Information came from the Chief of Cav- 
alry that Troop B, 3rd Cavalry, of this Squadron had won 
the Goodrich Trophy Training Test for 1934, and, this 
being the third time a troop of the regiment has won this 
trophy, it now belongs to the 3rd Cavalry. The officers 
on duty with Troop B during the test were Captain Hugh 
G, Culton, Commanding, rst Lieutenant Alan L. Fulton 
and 2nd Lieutenant William B. Bunker. The First Ser- 
geant is Daniel Scherwerts. The troop has received many 
congratulations, including those of the Chief of Cavalry, 
General Kromer, the Corps Area Commander, General 
Fox Conner, and General Guy V. Henry. 

Major Theodore B. Apgar, who has been on duty with 
the Squadron since 1932, in command of Troop B and 
re oat as a C.C.C, inspector, has left for duty with the 
Cavalry Organized Reserves and is stationed in Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Captain Lawrence B. Wyant, formerly in command of 


Troop A, has succeeded Major Apgar as a C.C.C. inspec- 


tor, and Captain Randolph Russell, who has been on Post 
Special Duty for a year, has taken command of Troop A. 
First Lieutenant Roland A. Browne recently joined 


from the Philippines and has been assigned to Troop A. 
v + v 


Fourth Cavalry 
Fort Meade, South Dakota 


IMPROVEMENTS AT Fort MEADE 


1. From funds and labor available, the following im- 

provements have been made: 

a. New steel and brick Utilities Building, 150° x 42’. 
This concentrates the carpenter's, plumber’s, elec- 
trician’s, and painter's shops under one roof and next 
to QM office. 

. Many old and unsightly garages along Officers’, 
Non-commissioned Officers’ and Barrack Lines have 
been destroyed and eleven (11) creditable garages 
erected. 

. All brick Officers’ and Non-commissioned Officers’ 
Quarters and Officers’ Club trimmed in white. Bar- 
racks trimmed in green. 


Airplane View of Fort Meade, South Dakota, looking west. Taken July, 1934, by Army photographic plane. Sturgis in 
middle background, Black Hills in the distance. State Highway 24, on the right, runs between the post and the polo field; 
golf course on the left. 
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d. 300 pine trees transplanted from the Hills to the 
Post for beautification purposes. 800 to 1,000 more 
to be transplanted. 

. Retaining wall for target butts completely rebuilt 
with cement and stone. 

. Pipe lines for watering individual vegetable gardens 
installed. 

. New baseball diamond and bleachers and new ten- 
nis courts constructed. 

. Emergency airplane landing field constructed. 

;, Six miles of bridle paths, with numerous jumps, con- 
structed along Bear Butte Creek. 

j. Construction of cement and stone garbage stands for 
Officers’, Non-commissioned Officers’ and Barracks. 

. Three (3) brick-veneered warehouses, 150° x 42’, 

and one (1) brick-veneered garage, 150’ x 60’, constructed 
for the CCC. This enables the Riding Hall, Gymna- 
sium, two stables and portions of several other buildings 
to be returned to garrison use. These buildings are located 
in the QM area and will concentrate C.C.C. supply activi- 
ties in one area. The building will be available for Post 
use when/if the CCC is discontinued. 

3. A CCC Company is permanently located on the 

Post. 

The following projects will be completed from funds 

available: 

a. Concrete sidewalk to Sturgis, South Dakota, two 
miles, to eliminate accidents caused by soldiers walk- 
ing along the main road which runs through a gorge. 

. Completion of the raising of the Intake Dam to an 
additional height of 32 feet. This will increase its 
capacity from about 600,000 gallons to about 17 
million. (About $12,000.00 R.A. funds was allotted 
for this project). 

. Reconstruction and modernization of the sewage 
disposal plant. 

. Installation of about 1,500 feet of pipe and three (3) 
additional plugs for fire protection. 

. Construction of nearly 15 miles of horse and vehicle 
trails through the woods and to the crests of Porcu- 
pine and Seven Pines Ridges. 

. Construction of a 4o-foot look-out tower on Porcu- 
pine and Seven Pines Ridges. 

. Re-survey of Reservation boundary and re-construc- 
tion of 16 miles of fences. 

. Clearing and thinning of about 600 acres of timber 
land. 

. The following improvements are contemplated: 

. Conversion of one stable to regimental garage. 

. Conversion of one building’ to NCO quarters. 

. Destruction of about nine (g) old buildings—some 
of which were erected in 1878 when Fort Meade 
was established. 

. Concentration of QM, CCC and Post Service Sta- 
tions in one fire-proof building. 

. General Post improvement for beautification pur- 
poses. 

. General improvement of the g-hole Golf Course 
which is located just behind the officers’ line. 


January-February 


5. Markers will be placed as follows: 

a. At original location of old Camp Sturgis, northwest 
of Bear Butte and about six miles from present loca- 
cation of Fort Meade. This point was the original 
camp of the troops which established Fort Meade 
in 1878. 

. At the original starting point for the survey of the 
Fort Meade Military Reservation in 1878. This point 
is located on the Fort Meade Parade Ground. 

. History of Fort Meade is being compiled. 
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Sixth Cavalry 
Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia 


HE organizations of the regiment have been busily 

engaged with the usual schools and with the annual 
Individual Fighting Man’s Proficiency Tests conducted 
by the Regimental Commander during the month of Janu- 
ary. These tests will be followed by intensive training 
for field service during February and March. 

During the month of December a series of Paper Chases 
and Controlled Rides, in Chickamauga Park, was inaugu- 
rated for the officers, ladies and their families of the Post 
for Sunday mornings, followed by a breakfast at the Offi- 
cers’ Club. A series of similar rides was conducted for 
the enlisted men of the garrison. The rides have proved 
very popular and are to be varied in the form of mounted 
Treasure Hunts, Point to Point, etc. 

Interest in mounted activities at this post has been in- 
creased materially by the following classes: 

Two officers’ riding classes under Captain Rufus S. 
Ramey and 1st Lieutenant Walter Burnside; in addition 
to 6th Cavalry officers, officers of the 22nd Infantry and of 
the Quartermaster Corps and Medical Corps participate. 

Two ladies’ riding classes with Majors Robert W. 
Strong and Frederick W. Boye as instructors, and a chil- 
dren’s riding class with rst Lieutenant Ralph T. Garver 
as instructor. 

Chaplain Frederick H. Moehlmann (1st Lieutenant) 
reported for duty as Post Chaplain, January 5, 1935. 
Second Lieutenant John F. Franklin was recently assigned 
to the regiment and has reported for duty. Captains 
John M. Bethel and Garnett H. Wilson are expected to 
join shortly. Major Melvin S. Williamson has recently 
been ordered to the regiment. 
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2nd Squadron, 12th Cavalry 
Fort Ringgold, Texas 


APTAIN HENRY M. SHOEMAKER left on De- 
cember 2nd for duty with the Organized Reserves 
at Austin, Texas. ; 

Maior Herbert B. Hanson, Medical Corps, who was 
Post Surgeon during the absence of Captain Moore, te- 
turned to Fort Brown on December roth. 

A horse show, consisting of four classes, was held on 
November roth. The winners were as follows: 

Class I. Recruits with less than 6 months’ service, jump- 


ing. Private Fred P. Morris, Troop F. 
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Class II. Privates’ jumping. Private Hershel M. Riggs, 
Troop E, 

Class III. Noncommissioned Officers’ jumping. Cor- 
poral Walter G. Million, Troop F. 

Class 1V. Open jumping. Sergeant Otto E. Smith, 
Troop E. 

The drum and trumpet corps furnished music between 
classes. 

The Chief of Cavalry arrived by airplane on November 
22nd and left the next afternoon. Troop F furnished the 
escort. 

The new hospital kitchen has been completed; the mess 
started there on December rst. 

Two outside basketball games were played with Edin- 
burg Junior College, breaking even in the series. 

A Vesper Song Service is being held each Sunday even- 
ing in the War Papseas Theater. 

Plans are under way to form an orchestra, and a good 
start has been made in that direction. The orchestra is 
composed entirely of post personnel. 

The Christmas Holidays were enjoyed b everyone. 
On the afternoon of December 24th a children’ s movie 
was given, followed by the singing of carols by the chil- 
dren and the appearance of Santa Claus, who had a gift 
for each child. On Christmas night there was a free movie 
for all post personnel. 

The 12th Cavalry orchetsra from Fort Brown played 


for an enlisted men’s dance on December 28th. 
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103rd Cavalry 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE annual Inter-troop Dismounted Pistol Match of 

the rst Squadron was held at the Second Troop Farm, 
Eagleville, Pa., on November roth, 1934. The course of 
fire was the National Pistol Match Course (modified by 
using the L Target). 

The standing was as follows: Troop A (total: 1124), 
Troop C (total: r111), Troop B (total: 1033). Troop 
A’s team was composed of es C. S. Ruffee, Sergeant 
R. E. O’Brien, Sergeant R. W. Stevens, Private W. H. 
Line, Corporal J. J. Jenks. Troop A was declared winner 
of the Captain George A. Wiggan Trophy for the year 
1934. Individual Squadron Champions: 

Ist, Corporal J. G. Grigalunas, Troop C, 257 
2nd, Corporal C. S. Ruffee, Troop A, 248 


(Data from Orders No. 8, Hq. 1st Squadron, 103¢d 
Cavalry, Pennsylvania National Guard, Major Edward 
Hoopes, Commanding; 1st Lieutenant Ralph V. H. 


Wood, Adjutant) 
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56th Cavalry Brigade 


Houston, Texas 
A= sponsored by the Military Affairs Com- 


mittee, Houston Chamber of Commerce, was given at 


the Houston Club, January 5> 1935, honoring Major 


ORGANIZATION ACTIVITIES 


Mayor General Jacob tk. Wolters 


General Jacob F. Wolters, on the occasion of his retire- 
ment from active participation in National Defense after 
4o years of service to the State of Texas and the Nation. 
During 1934 General Wolters was a member of the Exe- 
cutive Council of the United States Cavalry Association, 
a service which the Association appreciates and for which 
it takes this opportunity of thanking him, carrying out 
thus the resolution passed at the Annual Meeting by the 
Association, January 21, 1935. [he story of General Wol- 
ter’s fine service record is, perhaps, best told in the terms 
of the General Order relating to his retirement, as follows: 


Tue STATE OF TEXAS 
ApjuTANT GENERAL'S DEPARTMENT 


Austin 


November 1, 1934. 


General Orders 
No. 7 

1. In recognition of his long and meritorious service as 
an officer of the Texas Volunteer Guard, the Texas Na- 
tional Guard and among the first general officers to be 
commissioned in the service of the National Guard of the 
United States and of the State of Texas, Brigadier General 
Jacob F. Wolters, Commanding General, 56th Lier 
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Brigade, is this day promoted to the grade of Brevet Major 
General, under the provisions of Articles 5807, Texas Re- 
vised Civil Statutes, 1925. 

Major General Wolters first entered the service of the 
military forces of the State on May 31, 1891, as a Private 
in Company D (Fayette Light Guard), First Texas In- 
fantry. His first commissioned service dated from April 
28, 1898, as First Lieutenant, Troop H, First Texas Cav- 
alry, in which capacity he served during the Spanish- 
American War. He was appointed Lieutenant Colonel, 
January 17, 1911, and served till January 1, 1913. 

He was appointed Brigadier General, April 1, 1918, 
and has continuously filled this grade to date. 

At the commencement of the World War, General 
Wolters made a vigorous speaking campaign throughout 
the State, explaining why we were in the war and the 
duties of citizens regardless of blood or racial connection. 
When the organization of the 36th Division was planned, 
General Wolters, under General John A. Hulen, became 
chairman of the Speakers’ Bureau and conducted a very 
thorough speaking campaign throughout the State pro- 
curing the enlistment of volunteer soldiers into the Di- 
vision. In March, 1918, the War Department asked the 
Governor of Texas to organize two National Guard Cav- 
alry Brigades. General Wolters organized one of those 
brigades in south, southeast and southwest Texas. He de- 
voted the remainder of the active petiod of the War in 
training this brigade and was in training camp when the 
Armistice was signed. 

General Wolters was the recipient of a vote of thanks 
from the Texas Legislature for his excellent military work 
and was by them presented with a special gold medal. 

In addition to his War time services, General Wolters 
served his State faithfully and well in many periods of 
Martial Law enforcement and is generally regarded as an 
authority in that line. 

Immediately, when the National Guard of the several 
states became also the National Guard of the United 
States, the War Department designated General Wolters 
to be the commander of the entire 23rd Cavalry Division 
in the event of mobilization. 

II. Major General Jacob F. Wolters, upon his own re- 
quest and under the provisions of Article 5809, Texas 
Revised Civil Statutes, 1925, is this day placed on the re- 
tired list. 

Official: 


C. D. Wane, 
Assistant Adjutant General 


By Order of the Governor: 
Henry HutTcuincs, 
The Adjutant General 
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62nd Cavalry Division 
Towson, Maryland 
OLONEL ARCHIBALD F. COMMISKEY, 62nd 


Cavalry Division, and Colonel John C. Pegram, 
(Cav.), G.S.C., Assistant Chief of Staff for Military 


(Continued on page 79; first column) 
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IEUTENANT COLONEL WILLIAM HARVEY 
WELCH, a native of New Haven, Conn., Com- 
mandant of Fitch’s Home Soldiers at Noroton, Conn., 
and Commanding Officer, 122nd Cavalry, Connecticut 
National Guard, died suddenly on December 16th, while 
































taking part in a drag hunt near Durham, Conn., after “Br 
being stricken with a heart attack. He was 50 years old. Boe 
Colonel Welch’ was widely known as a World War & 
veteran and National Guardsman, and as an enthusiastic A 
and skillful horseman, having exhibited ‘his own horses in 1 ial 
many shows and race-meets throughout this locality. Fis la 
work among needy and disabled veterans of Connecticut He 
was outstanding and endeared him to hundreds who came neil 
under his sympathetic care and guidance during his tenure * i: 
of office at the Soldiers’ Home. O 
Colonel Welch began his military career in 1906, when Batter 
he enlisted in Troop A, Cavalry, C.N.G., New Haven, Chay 
Conn., serving in al, grades up to that of Captain, to which & per ¢ 
he was promoted on April 26, 1917, and transferred to the # annu 
command of the newly formed Troop D, 1st Separate Sons 
Squadron Cavalry, C.N.G., at New Haven. Colonel TI 
Welch served with Troop A as 2d lieutenant during its 4 mg 
federal service on the Mexican Border in Arizona from jj, 
June 20, 1916, to November 4, 1916. He was mobilized f the a 
with his troop at the call of President Wilson on July 25, Fran! 
1917, and was inducted into federal service on August sth, 8 star 
at which time his troop was re-designated Company D, ff has a 
rorst Machine Gun Battalion. He embarked for France in On 
October, 1917, with this unit, which was transferred as § ellen 
Company D, 102d Machine Gun Battalion, in January, 1936 
1918. In March, 1918, he was attached to the General § f “By 
Staff, G.H.Q., Chaumont, and promoted to the rank of § show 






Major on September 26, 1918. After his return to the 
United States he continued to serve on the General Staff 
in Washington until discharged on October 12, 1920. 

Colonel Welch again entered the Connecticut National 
Guard on March g, 1923, as Major commanding the rst 
Squadron, Cavalry, which was expanded and redesignated 
the 122d Cavalry, C.N.G., on May 3, 1929, he being pro- 
moted to lieutenant colonel on July 6th of the same year. 
He also held the rank of lieutenant colonel of cavalry in the 
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Officers’ Reserve Corps. The 
During his service overseas, Colonel Welch was on duty of con’ 
at the front in the Chemin des Dames, Toul and Baccarat | Squad 
sectors, the Champagne-Marne defensive, Aisne-Marne formal 
Offensive, and the Meuse-Argonne Offensive. He was home 
wounded in action. 1934. 
Besides his wife, he leaves three sons, George Grant the- lac 
Welch, William Allen Welch and Robert Neil Welch. 
Furteral services were held at the First Presbyterian Seco 
church, Noroton, on December 19th with full military 
honors, and interment took place the following day at che 
National Cemetery at Arlington. a 
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Intelligence, 3rd Corps Area, attended the annual meeting 
of the Cavalry Association, January 21, 1935. Dick said 
that they came over on the “agenda.” 
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Headquarters 305th Cavalry 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


lL. the guidance of the Unit Instructor and the 
the Regimental Horse Show Team Committee, the 
regiment has been developing several teams which it pro- 
poses to enter in local meets. Thus far the efforts of these 
teams indicate a more than good chance of carrying off 
honors. 

Among other activities a special committee has re~ 
kindled an interest in Polo. There are a number of good 
players in the regiment, and it is felt that a reasonable 
amount of success should attend our efforts. In this con- 
nection a game has been arranged for February 2nd with 
the rst Troop, Philadelphia City Cavalry. 

On Sunday, November 11th, members of the Regiment 
attended the annual formal Church Service at Ithan, Pa. 
Chaplain Gurley conducted the service. Also, on Decem- 
ber gth, the color-guard and other members attended the 
annual Church Service of the Pennsylvania Commander, 
Sons of the American Revolution. 

The closing days of the old year witnessed the birth of 
a most interesting and valuable publication. The Stal- 
lion, intended for monthly issue, came into being under 
the able guidance of the Regiment Historian, Lieutenant 
Frank L. Howley, with Private John C. Fairchild as as- 
sistant. It contains not only news of general interest but 
has a humorous vein which should appeal to all. 

One of the outstanding events of December was an ex- 
cellent talk on U. S. Army Equestrian Teams and the 
1936 Mounted Olympic Haus given by Captain W. 
B. Bradford, Cavalry, Captain of the U. S. Army Horse 
Show Team. 
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306th Cavalry 
Baltimore, Md. 


i ipo entire regiment is now in full swing on Confer- 
ences and Extension School work. A number of the 
members of the regiment have taken advantage of the 
pistol practice held twice monthly in the Post Office 
Building, Baltimore, Maryland. 

The Regimental Commander has attended a number 
of conferences and equitation classes with the Washington 
Squadron recently. A delightful fifty-cent dinner and in- 
formal dance brought about forty to Franklin Farms, the 
home of the Regimental Commander, November 10, 
1934. Mess kits were used with great success, as many of 
the- ladies had never seen them. 
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Second Squadron and Machine Gun Troop, 
306th Cavalry 
Washington, D. C. 
T= conferences and equitation classes have been well 
attended during the 1934-35 inactive training period. 
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A dinner dance given by the Squadron at the Carle- 
ton Hotel on Saturday evening, December 15th, was a 
splendid success. One hundred and twenty-eight officers 
and ladies were in attendance. 

Colonel Harry N. Cootes, Cavalry, Liaison Officer for 
Reserve Affairs of the Third Corps Area, was the honored 
guest. 
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307th Cavalry 
Richmond, Virginia 
Dt officers in peace or war must be instructors. A 


Reserve officer in his preparation for active service 
must not only know but must be able to impart his 
knowledge to those of his command. Hence, the raison 
d’étre for having Reserve officers conduct the conferences 
and other forms of inactive training. In this spirit, the 
307th put over its recent conferences. 

On December 13th, Lieutenants Miller and Pugh gave 
an excellent conference on “Industrial Mobilization” and 
on December 2oth, Lieutenants Earnest and Thomas did 
equally well with “Riot Duty, to Include the Use of 
Chemicals.” The attendance at these conferences is on 
the increase. This high water mark to date is twenty-four 
for the Richmond contingent. 
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3d Squadron and Machine Gun Troop 
307th Cavalry 


Norfolk, Virginia 
f He: members of the squadron have been taking an 


active interest in the Troop schools, and it 1s believed 
that during the next year both interest and attendance 
will continue their improvement. In accordance with the 
requirements of Division headquarters, the last two meet- 
ings have been conducted by officers of the squadron, with 
supplementary comments by the Unit Instructor. In No- 
vember, 1st Lieutenant Robert B. Batte, spoke on ““Cav- 
alry Organization,” and 2nd Lieutenant Lawrence c. 
Page, Jr., on “Cavalry Drill, Commands and Signals.” 
In December 1st Lieutenant Robert B. Batte, gave a talk 
on “Cavalry Weapons,” and 2nd Lieutenant Robert F. 
Fowler, on “Map Reading.” 
During December officers of the squadron engaged in 
pistol practice, on two occasions, on the beach at Ocean 
View, under the guidance of the Unit Instructor. First 
Lieutenant William A. Trolan, did the best shooting. 
The weekly luncheons of Reserve Officers in Norfolk 
have been well attended by Cavalry officers residing here 
and have proved a valuable means of establishing personal 
acquaintance between officers of all branches. First Lieu- 
tenant Robert B. Batte has received his certificate of ca- 
pacity for Captain. He has also made application for, and 
expects to attend, the Cavalry School at Fort Riley, Kan- 
sas, in the next course for Reserve and National Guard 
Officers. Second Lieutenants Lawrence C. Page, Jr., and 
J. Frank George, Jr., have received their certificates of ca- 
pacity for rst Lieutenant. 


Major James R. Mullen, the Squadron Commander, 
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was elected President of the Norfolk Chapter, R.O.A., 


at the November meeting of the chapter. 
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Headquarters 308th Cavalry 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Reese very interesting unit meetings were held 
during the month of December, 1934, in the new 
Headquarters of the 308th Cavalry, Room 510-H, U. S. 
Post Office and Federal Courts, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

On December roth a map maneuver was held illustrat- 
ing: the Cavalry Platoon with light machine gun squad 
attached in reconnaissance and counterreconnaissance; 
Cavalry vs. Cavalry in meeting engagement; advance 
guard action; development for combat of Cavalry regi- 
ments; combat orders. The officers attending were divided 
into two sides, Red and Blue. The results were very 
gratifying. A critique was held following the presenta- 
tions. 

On December 17th Captain Alden H. Baum, C.A.- 
Res., gave a demonstration and lecture on riot duty. This 
demonstration consisted of an actual demonstration of the 
Thompson Sub-machine Gun, the Tear Gas Gun, and a 
very interesting lecture on the different types of tear gas 
shells used by the police in dispersing mobs and small 
groups. 

A stag steak dinner was held at the 308th Cavalry Club 
on December 12th and was well attended. Lieutenant Jack 
M. Judge had charge of arrangements and added greatly 
to the enjoyment with his banjo and piano selections. 

The Unit Instructor, Major Eustis L. Hubbard, Cav- 
alry, has been ordered to Fort McDowell, California, for 
station and to sail from New York on the transport leaving 


New York about February 19, 1935. 
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862nd Field Artillery, 62nd Cavalry Division 
Baltimore, Maryland 


eas Conferences for the inactive duty training period 
for the 862nd Field Artillery are covering a very thor- 
ough course in the subject of Gunnery. The instruction 
is being imparted by First Lieutenant Irvin Lex, 862nd 
Field Artillery, and is supervised by Lieutenant Colonel 
J. M. McDowell, R.A., Instructor. 

This course is covering in a very thorough manner the 
text book of the Field Artillery School, T. R. 430-85. 
After the completion of the Gunnery course, the con- 
ferences will be devoted to instruction in tactics of com- 
bined arms and with an occasional evening devoted to the 
use of the Field Artillery Trainer, at the Armory of the 
troth Field Artillery, Towson, Md. 

There has reently been assigned to CCC duty another 
officer of the 862nd Field Artillery, Captain Fletcher A. 
Steele. There are now on duty with the CCC, five officers 
from this regiment, all of whom, with the exception of the 
one recently assigned, have been on this duty for more 
than one year. 
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Motor Truck or Covered Wagon? 
(Continued from page 16) 

This could be effected by the simple expedient of allo- 
cating detachments of the division trains to each post 
where units of that division were stationed; and assigning 
the ordnance and quartermaster personnel thereat to these 
detachments. Although it would probably be necessary 
to detail a few truck drivers from combat units, the num- 
ber of soidiers engaged in supply work would be far less 
than at present. 

If there is any truth in the proverb: “In time of peace 
prepare for war,” should not our supply methods be kept 
abreast of the transportation provided? 





Minutes of the Annual Meeting 
(Continued from page 62) 

No date was fixed for the next meeting, notices cf 
which will be sent to those members living in or near 
Washington. 

On being asked about the progress being made in prep:- 
ration for the Olympic Equestrian Events, Colonel Scott 
replied that the progress was very promising. He stated 
that Captain William B. Bradford, Cavalry, had sub- 
mitted a carefully thought out plan for the training of 
the horses and riders and that two particularly promising 
horses “Wampum” and “Dakota’’ had been developed 
during the past year. 

In answer to a question on financing our participation 
in the 1936 Olympic Games, Major Blunt replied that 
about $23,000.00 would be required to finance the United 
States Army participation in the Equestrian Events and 
the Modern Pentathlon. He stated that legislation had 
been requested authorizing the expenditure of regular 
appropriations for the support of the Army to cover the 
cost of transporting teams to the port of embarkation. He 
then explained that measures for raising approximately the 
$17,000.00 required for shipment overseas and mainten- 
ance in Germany included the following: 

Asking for nominal contributions from the personnel 

of the Army. 

Asking for substantial contributions from civilians 
known to be interested in equestrian events and the 
Modern Pentathlon. 

Asking posts for contributions from athletic and other 
non-appropriation funds. 

Staging exhibitions by the Horse Show team in the 
spring of 1936 on its way from Fort Riley to New 
York, providing suitable arrangements can be made. 

Major Blunt concluded by pointing out that, inasmuch 
as the Equestrian Teams and the Modern Pentathlon 
Team would undoubtedly be composed entirely of mili- 
tary personnel, financing these teams is primarily the 
Army’s responsibility. 

There being no further business, the meeting adjourned 
at 9:15 p.m. 

Gero. M. Russett, Colonel, Cavalry, Secretary. 








